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PREFACE 

Cherchez  VHomnie  my  sisters  with  dili- 
gence and  with  all  your  understanding. 
Cherchez  I' Homme,  for  he  it  is  who  makes 
the  laws  which  govern  your  life.  Is  it  work 
you  seek?  He  may  forbid  it.  Is  it 
marriage?  He  must  determine.  Religion? 
He  must  purvey  it.  Has  not  ''cherchez 
I' Homme''  as  real,  as  wide  a  significance  in 
the  world  we  live  in  as  ""cherchez  la  FemmeV 


"  Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth,   .   .   . 
.   .   .   And  as  things  have  been   they  remain." 

"We   fall   to  rise,  are  baffled   to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake," 

"  All  you   bestow  on   causes  or  on    men 
Of  love  or  hate,  of  malice  or  devotion 
Somehow,  sometime   will   be  returned  again. 
There  is  no  wasted  toil,  no  lost  emotion." 


UNCONVENTIONAL    TALKS 
WITH  A  MODERN  D.D. 

(LETTERS  SENT  AND  UNSENT) 

I. 

April,  1905. 

So  you  are  actually  going  to  tackle  my 
doubts  for  me !  Oh,  you  brave  man !  Instead  of 
soliciting  my  sympathy,  and  making  me  the 
listener  of  your  aims  and  ambitions  and  point 
of  view,  as  a  man  so  often  does  with  a  woman 
— you  are  going  to  give  me  your  sympathy, 
you  are  prepared  to  listen  to  my  aims  and 
ambitions — yes — you  are  actually  willing  to 
realise  that  I,  too,  have  aims  and  objects  and 
ambitions  and  a  point  of  view  none  the  less 
ardent  for  being  "properly"  repressed,  locked 
away  out  of  sight  all  these  years!  For  that 
is  what  tackling  my  doubts  means.     It  means 
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laying  bare  my  soul  before  you — as  a  man 
does  sometimes  before  a  woman,  but  a  woman 
seldom  before  a  man.  Not  all  at  once — but 
bit  by  bit  they  will  come — these  things  that 
compose  one's  doubts,  that  I  for  one  have 
struggled  with  unsuccessfully  for  years.  The 
"laying  bare"  process  may  take  a  long  time. 
I  don't  suppose  any  difficulties  were  ever  com- 
fortably disposed  of  all  at  once,  were  they  ? 

Whether  it  is  worth  your  while  is  another 
matter. 


with  a  Modern  D.D. 


II. 

May,  1905. 

I  am  so  glad  I  have  met  you.  I  am  so 
glad  you  are  going  to  help  me.  You  looked 
into  my  eyes  for  a  very  long  time  trying  to 
read  me,  trying  to  see  what  I  was  made  of, 
and  I  looked  into  yours  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  process  was  very  comforting,  to  me,  at 
any  rate.  Now,  I  know,  that  T  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  on  all  manner  of  subjects — on 
things  that  interest  me,  that  puzzle  and  per- 
plex me — that  young  women  don't  generally 
talk  about  perhaps,  but  that  they  are  often 
keenly  interested  in  nevertheless.  All  this 
I  read  in  your  eyes.  And  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak  quite  frankly  to  you,  at  least  I  know 
that  I  can  be  nothing  else  but  frank  with  you. 
I  do  not  feel  an  atom  of  self-consciousness  or 
fear  in  talking  to  you,  do  you  know?  I  felt 
at  once  when  I  met  you  that  I  had  met  a 
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friend.  Just  now  and  again,  but  not  too  often 
as  one  goes  through  Hfe,  one  meets  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  makes  one  feel  that,  doesn't 
one? 

"Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche"  is  going  to  be 
my  motto.     It  is  one  I  have  always  liked. 

One  thing  I  want  to  say.  You  must  not 
ever,  ever  be  angry  at  a  single  thing  I  say. 
No  Mrs.  Grundy  nor  anybody  else  is  going 
to  prevent  me  talking  out  my  mind  to  you. 
I  daresay  you  will  be  shocked — sometimes, 
my  friend.  And  you  must  not  mind  my  tell- 
ing you  over  and  over  again  that  I  have 
wanted  this  opportunity  of  speaking  out  for 
years.  It  has  been  pent  up  till  it  has  almost 
suffocated  me.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  your  heart  burn  within  you,  and  long  to 
express  exactly  what  is  in  your  heart  and  know 
that  you  have  got  to  keep  it  all  under  per- 
petual lock  and  key,  as  it  were,  just  because 
you  are  a  woman,  and  no  way  is  open  to  you. 
No,  you  can't  know  what  it  is. 
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HI. 


I  noticed  you  were  rather  surprised  at  me 
the  other  day.  Indeed,  I  was  a  puzzle  to  you ! 
You  thought  girls — if  they  were  good-looking, 
only  cared  for  pretty  clothes  and  having  a 
good  time  and  a  nice  young  man  or  two  to  flirt 
with.  Yes,  I  have  cared  for  all  these  things 
very  much  in  their  way.  But  cela  ne  suffit 
pas.  You  thought,  too,  that  if  a  girl  really 
cared  for  serious  things,  for  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  conventions  and  customs  a  woman 
is  generally  brought  up  to  accept  without 
murmur — if  she  threw  her  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  into  the  attempt  to  understand  the  whole 
question  of  the  position  of  women,  if  she 
longed — with  a  fierce  longing,  as  strong,  as 
deep  and  compelling  as  is  the  longing  of  the 
heart  for  love — to  attack  generally-accepted 
views  about  women  where  she  felt  them  to  be 
wrong — you  thought  she  must  be  one  of  the 
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badly-dressed,  strident-voiced,  severe  and 
spectacled  sort. 

Poor  girls!  How  quaint  it  is  that  men 
know  so  little  about  us.  They  are  almost  all 
content  to  think  alike  about  us.  A  woman 
is  a  perpetual  foreign  land  to  a  man,  as 
Coventry  Patmore  remarks,  and  he  seems  to 
imply  in  his  poem  that  his  "Angel  in  the 
House"  would  cease  to  have  charm  did  she 
cease  to  be  an  "unknown  quantity."  I  am 
incHned  to  think  it  is  sheer  laziness  on  the 
part  of  men,  or  just  that  little  but  decided 
feeling  of  superiority  they  feel  they  are 
divinely  entitled  to  assume— that  it  is  a 
woman's  business  to  understand  them,  but 
that  they  can't  be  bothered  to  understand 
women. 

"He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him" 
sort  of  idea ;  he,  proud  man,  being  the  image 
and  glory  of  God,  she,  only  the  glorv  of  His 
Creature — man;  the  woman  also  being 
created  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  the 
woman.  Oh,  the  proud  distinction  drawn 
between  two  created  beings  of  differing  sex! 
But  it  is  a  distinction  we  women  of  the  younger 
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generation  cannot  admit  to  be  justified  by 
reason,  even  though  it  is  a  distinction  drawn 
by  some  of  the  men  who  wrote  saintly  epistles 
in  the  dawn  of  civilisation.  But  that  is  just 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  so  much 
another  time. 

Yes,  you  were  surprised — you  couldn't 
think  a  nice-looking  young  woman  could  ever 
genuinely  care  for  questions  that  affected  her 
own  sex!  I  found  you  terribly  old-fashioned, 
in  that  you  tried  to  put  me  off  as  every  man 
always  does,  with  the  idea  that  "everything 
is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,"  but  there  was  just  a  little  difference 
between  you  and  other  men,  and  though  you 
disappointed  me  dreadfully  because  you  would 
pretend  things  were  all  right,  I  found  you 
awfully  nice.  But  men  are  always  nice  to 
begin  with,  always  charming — until  they  get 
bored.  Women  are  rather  the  same  too,  I 
suppose,  at  least  I  find  I  like  men  up  to  a 
certain  point  very  much.  How  can  one  help 
it?  They  make  themselves  so  awfully 
charming  to  one,  while  one  is  young,  at  any 
rate.     But  it's  the  screwing  up  one's  mind  to 
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be  married — to  be  with  a  man  all  the  rest  of 
one's  born  days  that  I  find  such  a  difficulty. 
And  it's  nothing  to  do  with  falling  in  love ; 
that  occurs  suddenly  {or  gradually) ;  on  second 
thoughts  I  think  I  mean  suddenly,  because 
if  one  fell  in  love  gradually  I  think  it  would 
be  such  a  very  deep,  permanent  sort  of  feeling 
that  nothing  on  earth  would  make  one  want  to 
be  separated  from  the  person  one  loves,  and 
marriage  would  be  the  only  outcome  of  it  all 
that  one  could  wish.  You  see,  I  am  only 
telling  you  something  of  a  woman's  point  of 
view — and  that  only  my  point  of  view ;  no 
doubt  lots  of  women  differ  from  me — and  I 
am  just  talking  to  you  as  I  feel  incHned,  as  I 
said  I  would.  I  am  glad  I  told  you  about 
A.B.  When  one  has  screwed  up  one's  mind 
to  be  married  because  one  loves,  it  comes  as 
a  great  shock  to  find  that  love  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  durable  thing  because  it  has  entirely 
absorbed  two  human  beings'  minds  for  a  brief 
period  of  their  lives,  and  that  where  marriage 
is  concerned — it  being  such  a  permanent  insti- 
tution— there  are  many  things  besides  love  to 
be  thought  of,  by  prudent  people. 
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Do  not  accuse  me  of  being  cynical.  I  am 
still  stunned  by  the  shock  I  received.  And 
you — without  saying  anything  scarcely — you 
seemed  to  understand  so  well — you  asked  me 
if  it  was  not  dreadfully  lonely  living  away 
from  home  doing  the  work  I  had  elected  to 
do.  Lonely?  Of  course  it  was  lonely — un- 
speakably lonely.  I  was  never  one  to  resign 
myself  easily  to  Fate — it's  a  fight  with  me, 
always;  what  I  feel,  I  feel  deeply.  But  all 
that's  a  closed  book,  I  did  not  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  it.  I  am  glad  we  veered  off  the 
subject,  for  I  think  I  should  have  broken  down 
in  another  minute.  But  your  jolly  frank  smile 
cheered  me  wonderfully ;  how  we  laughed  as 
we  chatted,  and  then  your  long  friendly  grip 
of  the  hand  at  the  end. 

I  realised  afterwards  why  you  seemed  so 
sympathetic.  You  had  been  through  the 
same  sort  of  thing  yourself.  .  ,  .  Do 
you  know,  I  cried  like  a  fool  when  I  got  to 
my  own  rooms.  I  suppose  I  had  not  expected 
to  find  you  so  human.     .     .     . 

It  is  lucky  you  will  never  see  this  letter. 
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IV. 


May,  1905. 


You  say  there  are  "plenty  of  people  who 
will  help  one  about  one's  doubts."  Do  you 
really  think  so?  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  "plenty'  is  not  forthcoming.  But 
perhaps  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate. 
I  have  certainly  met  good,  earnest  people, 
but  never  one  who  has  been  able  to  solve  my 
doubts  for  me.  Very  stupid  of  me,  I  daresay, 
but  I  never  can  say  I  am  convinced  about  a 
thing — even  things  I  ought  to  be  convinced 
about — unless  I  feel  convinced.  A  really 
devout  person  will  so  often  try  and  silence 
naughty  doubts  by  saying  "Have  more  faith, 
doubts  only  come  from  lack  of  faith,"  and  I 
daresay  it  is  true,  but  the  doubts  refuse  to  be 
silenced. 

We  are  told,  of  course,  to  come  to  the 
clergy  for  "counsel  and  advice  and  comfort 
.  .  .  .  'for  the  avoidance  of  all  scruple  and 
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doubtfulness.'"  I  sometimes  think  how  I 
should  shock  our  rural  clergy  round  about  us 
here  if  I  candidly  disclosed  to  any  one  of  them 
a  few  of  the  things  about  which  I  have 
"scruples."  Indeed,  I  have  never  attempted 
to  do  such  a  thing.  I  meet  the  clergy  mostly 
in  a  social  way  at  garden  and  tennis  parties, 
etc.  I  can  quite  safely  say  I  am  positive  most 
of  my  clerical  companions  at  tennis  or  hockey 
would  be  scandalised  did  they  know  the  revo- 
lutionary ideas  that  inhabit  my  brain.  So 
when  we  meet  we  laugh  and  talk  and  play  and 
that  is  all. 

But  you — oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  want  to  talk 
over  all  these  things  with  me. 

Well,  here  goes.  The  Bible  worries  me  a 
good  deal,  has  worried  me  from  childhood.  I 
know  it  has  beautiful  thoughts,  beautiful 
teaching  in  it,  but  I  cannot  accept  it  as  the 
infallible  guide  for  practical,  present-day  life, 
as  my  teachers  taught  me  I  should  do  when  I 
was  a  child,  because  I  cannot  believe  in  a 
book  which  gives  women  on  the  whole  such  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Women  may  have  accepted  this  place  docilely 
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for  centuries  perhaps,  but  the  modern  spirit, 
anyway,  rises  against  it.  And  my  grievance 
against  the  Bible  it  that  it  is  a  man's  book, 
written  and  compiled  by  men,  and  that  it 
represents  the  man's  point  of  view.  It  treats 
women  for  the  most  part  with  contempt. 
Christ  certainly  did  not,  but  St.  Paul  was,  I 
am  sure,  a  thorough  misogynist  and  so  were 
of  course  pretty  well  all  the  early  Christian 
teachers.  The  teaching  of  Christ's  followers 
is  that  woman  is  an  inferior  being  and  must 
be  kept  under.  Ideas  about  women  have 
changed  very  much  since  then,  I  suppose,  but 
still  we  women,  when  we  go  to  Church,  have 
to  learn  from  the  lips  of  complacent  clergy- 
men that  our  fellow  human  beings  of  the  male 
sex,  whether  they  live  good,  bad,  moral,  or 
immoral  lives,  are  our  superiors  by  virtue  of 
their  sex  alone.  I  tell  you,  this  gives  one  a 
very  cramped  feeling.  I  get  hot  all  over  when 
certain  things  are  read  out  in  Church.  I  long 
to  protest.  I  hate  the  men  in  the  congrega- 
tion to  hear !  But  we  women  are  to  be  silent 
in  Church.  Everybody  thinks,  I  suppose, 
that  a  woman  has  not  the  least  desire  to  pro- 
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test — would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing!  and 
nobody  knows  how  much  we  care,  nobody 
ever  will  know,  I  suppose — oh,  but  they  will 
know  one  day — they  must — why,  I  am  even 
telling  you !  And  what  bothers  me  is  that  not 
only  does  every  male  in  his  secret  heart,  from 
the  schoolboy  upward,  think  himself  the 
superior  of  every  woman  by  virtue  of  his  sex 
alone — as  John  Stuart  Mill  puts  it — but  that 
he  has  every  right  so  to  think — it  would  even 
be  illogical  of  him  to  think  otherwise — while 
the  subjection  of  women  is  so  clearly  enjoined 
in  the  Marriage  Service  and  in  the  Lessons  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Bible  gives  small  encouragement  to 
women  as  women.     I  am  angry  with  it. 
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V. 

How  delightful  it  must  be  to  be  able  to 
give  vent  to  all  your  opinions  and  ideas,  to 
pour  out  in  fact  as  much  of  yourself  as  you 
choose^  before  a  large  audience  of  people 
as  you  do,  and  to  know  that  no  one  has  the 
power  to  gainsay  you.  No  cramping  of  your 
faculties  demanded  from  you!  But  I  must 
not  complain.  You  have  given  me  a  chance 
of  questioning — perchance  of  gainsaying — 
and  I  am  grateful. 

You  were  saying  the  other  day  that  all  in- 
animate things  worship  God,  and,  therefore, 
you  thought,  we  should  observe  Sunday. 
But  certainly  no  thing  in  Nature  either  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world  has  any  idea  of 
Sabbath  observance  implanted  in  it,  has  it? 
so  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  work  things  out. 
I  am  sure  all  workers  on  farms  would  be  only 
too  thankful  if  the  animals  under  their  care 
had  any   idea   of    Sabbath   observance,   and 
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would  give  them  one  day's  rest  in  seven  by 
intimating  that  they  required  no  food  or  care 
on  Sunday!  But  nothing  in  Nature  seems  to 
take  any  account  of  Sunday,  alas!  The 
animals  work  to  find  their  food,  they  pursue 
and  torment,  they  fight  and  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  they  kill  one  another,  and  follow 
out  their  animal  instincts  as  much  on  Sunday 
as  on  any  other  day.  Why  doesn't  the  cat 
cease  tormenting  the  mouse  on  Sunday? 
Why  doesn't  the  bird  cease  dragging  the 
worm  out  of  its  hole?  Why  doesn't  my 
naughty  little  wire-haired  terrier  cease  her 
inveterate  hunting  habits  on  Sunday?  And 
alas,  the  cat  does  not  merely  kill  the  mouse 
because  it  wants  food,  but  it  loves  to  half  kill 
it  and  drag  it  about  in  a  maimed  condition, 
evidently  because  it  enjoys  its  agonies; 
the  birds,  too,  I  notice  on  the  lawns  in 
front  of  my  window  are  really  vicious 
with  the  worms.  And  Judy,  the  terrier 
— try  how  we  will  to  break  her  of  the 
habit — Sunday  is  her  very  pet  day  for 
going  a-hunting,  and  she  goes,  not  for  the 
sake  of  getting  food,  but  just  for  the  sport  of 
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the  thing,  because  she  loves  to  pounce  on 
some  rabbit  or  unwary  mole  and  shake  or  bite 
the  Hfe  out  of  it  or  leave  it  quivering  on  the 
grass.  Alas,  she  counts  it  no  sin — would 
that  she  did  I  often  exclaim — but  glories  in 
this  wanton  destruction,  positively  glories, 
and,  in  truth,  she  never  looks  so  lively,  so 
fascinating  as  when  she  has  suddenly  dis- 
covered something  nestling  in  the  grass  or  in 
the  hedge  and  prepares  to  pounce  and  kill ! 

We  speak  of  a  loving  God,  we  believe  that 
God  arranged  the  scheme  of  things,  but  the 
cruelty  of  Nature,  the  universal  preying  of 
life  on  life — how  do  we  get  over  the  horror  of 
these  things?  how  do  we  reconcile  them  with 
the  idea  of  a  loving  God  Who  cares  for  all 
His  creatures,  so  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice?  We  do 
not  reconcile  them,  I  think,  in  our  heart  of 
hearts — most  of  us ;  yo2i  may.  Think  of  the 
jungle  and  the  daily  carnage  that  goes  on 
there.  We  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  them 
because  even  we  poor  human  beings,  when 
we  are  fond  of  animals,  do  our  utmost  to  avoid 
tormenting  them  ourselves  or  allowing  them 
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to  torment  one  another.  Life  is  so  cruel. 
You  can't  help  noticing  it  all  around  you,  in 
spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  many  beautiful 
things  on  this  earth. 

You  are  very  optimistic,  I  know,  so  per- 
haps this  cruelty  of  Nature  doesn't  affect  you. 
I  shall  be  so  interested  to  hear  whether  the 
question  ever  worried  you  and  whether  you 
thrashed  it  out  to  your  satisfaction.  But  just 
at  present,  I  can't  see  that  the  whole  of  crea- 
tion, as  you  say,  teaches  us  anything  of  the 
law  of  worship,  or  that  we  have  any  proof  at 
all  that  inanimate  things  worship  God.  It 
would  be  very  delightful  if  one  could  believe 
it,  so  please  explain. 
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VI. 

Nov.,  1906. 

"Women  have  an  entertaining  tattle,   sometimes 

wit,  but a  man  of  sense  only  trifles 

with  them,  plays  with  them,  humours  and  flatters 
them  as  he  does  a  sprightly  forward  child,  but  he 
neither  consults  them  about  nor  trusts  them  with 
serious  matters,  though  he  often  makes  them  believe 
he  does  both and  they,  being  dis- 
trustful that  men  in  general  look  upon  them  in  a 
trifling  light,  almost  adore  that  man  who  talks  to 
them  seriously  and  seems  to  consult  them." 

{From  "Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  His  Son.") 

There  has  been  something  on  my  mind  to 
say  to  you  ever  since  we  met  and  had  that 
discussion,  and  I  must  say  it,  dear  Mentor, 
because  it  has  been  harboured  in  my  mind 
for  such  a  long,  long  time.  You  didn't  help 
me  a  bit  (except,  indeed,  by  your  charming, 
cheery  manner  and  real  friendliness!)  I  am 
compelled  to  tell  you,  you  disappointed  me. 
You  men  see  only  the  surface  life  of  girls  of 
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your  acquaintance,  the  life  of  parties,  of 
bridge,  of  pleasures,  and  that's  why  you  spoke 
so  eloquently  about  all  these  things,  I  expect. 
I  can  live  my  surface  life  with  all  the  other 
men  I  meet  and  show  my  surface  self,  but 
with  you  it  is  going  to  be  different,  isn't  it? 
We  did  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
poodle  dogs  and  canary  birds,  i.e.,  making 
pleasant  conversation  about  nothing,  did  we? 
Oh,  yes,  you  were  very  charming  in  your 
manner,  almost  too  charming,  perhaps,  for 
such  an  important  personage !  But  you 
played — yes,  sir,  only  played — with  the  very 
serious  subject  I  was  asking  your  opinion 
about!  And  I  had  summoned  up  all  my 
courage  to  make  the  attack  and  risk  your  dis- 
pleasure !  You  had  given  a  lecture  to  young 
women  on  what  I  have  called  their  "Surface 
Life,"  their  life  in  Society,  and  I,  as  a  lectured 
young  woman  was  grieved  that  you  had  not 
touched  on  what  really  affects  their  life  much 
more  deeply,  their  attitude  towards  marriage 
and  social  problems,  and  the  amount  of  con- 
formity with  Bible  precepts  on  these  subjects 
required  of  them  in  these  modern  days.      I 
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wanted  to  ask  you  to  give  another  lecture, 
for  marriage  is  still  the  most  important  feature 
of  our  lives,  you  know!  And  as  for  social 
problems  connected  with  the  lives  of  women, 
well,  I  for  one,  have  pondered  over  them — 
unaided  many  a  time,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  determined  (in  my  foolish  little  head,  if 
you  will)  to  unravel  some  of  them  by  your  aid ! 
or  know  the  reason  why. 

I  have  noticed  lately  in  the  papers  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  rubrics,  etc.,  etc.,  being 
fiercely  discussed  at  the  Church  Congress, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask,  why  shouldn't  the 
Marriage  Service  be  investigated  and  brought 
more  into  conformity  with  modern  notions? 
Why  shouldn't  St.  Paul's  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  be  submitted  to  criti- 
cism ?  I  was  very  glad  when  you  told  me  St. 
Paul  had  grated  on  you,  too,  but  you  seemed 
afraid  to  commit  yourself  any  further,  for 
when  I  reminded  you  of  the  sneers  that  have 
lately  been  levelled  against  women  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press,  and  that  of  course, 
St.  Paul  has  been  quoted  with  "telling  effect," 
you  hastened  to  assure  me  that  we  women  had 
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a  very  strong  position  in  England  and  that  it 
was  unessential  to  that  position  to  mind  what 
St.  Paul  said,  and  that  therefore  we  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  newspapers  and  the 
sneerers.  I  would  have  liked  to  believe  you 
— oh,  so  much,  but  we  can't  afford  to  laugh, 
that's  just  the  point,  and  even  that  nice,  kind 
smile  of  yours,  and  your  final  "Yes,  really 
dear,"  failed  to  satisfy  me  quite. 

Will  you  write  to  me  now,  I  wonder,  in  this 
strain — "My  dear  girl,  you  are  physically  and 
mentally  man's  inferior.  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you.  Besides,  women  have  no  voice  in  eccle- 
siastical or  political  matters  in  this  country  as 
yet,  and  until  they  have  one  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  still  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church  laid  down 
for  them !"  I  am  shewing  you  what  a  rebel  I 
am,  and  you  yourself  called  me  an  "insubor- 
dinate young  person,"  you  remember,  so  I  am 
quite  prepared  for  anything  in  this  strain.  It 
would  be  the  most  unlikely  way  of  turning  me 
into  a  subordinate  young  person,  I  do  believe, 
but  from  the  lofty  heights  from  which  you 
look  down  upon  me     ...     . 
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I  do  wish  I  could  go  to  Christ  Himself 
about  all  these  things,  I  do,  indeed.  If  only 
one  could  get  answers  to  questions. 
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VII 

That  is  very  nice  of  you.  I  am  awfully 
touched  by  your  letter.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
genuine.  You  are  "real  sorry  you  did  not 
help  me"  and  you  will  "try  again."  Could 
anything  be  more  hopeful,  more  encouraging? 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  And  you  were  so  quick 
in  answering  me,  though  you  are  so  busy. 
You  don't  know  how  much  I  appreciate  that! 
I  was  getting  so  eager  to  hear  what  you  would 
say,  and  was  a  little  afraid,  too,  that  you  would 
— cease  to  be  nice ! 

Yes,  I  like  the  title  of  "sister"  very  much. 
It  is  so  comfortable.  A  girl  I  met  abroad 
once  and  who  became  fast  friends  with  me, 
used  to  call  me  her  "ahen"  sister  because  we 
met  as  strangers  and  became  "sisters;"  rather 
good  idea,  isn't  it?  Now,  I  am  going  to 
become  your  "alien  sister." 

It  does  seem  so  strange  to  me,  though,  that 
you    seem   genuinely  to  care  to  look  into  a 
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young  woman's  difficulties  and  problems  with 
her.  You  lead  such  a  cut  and  dried  official 
sort  of  life.  And  women  ?  They  don't  enter 
your  busy  life  at  all,  do  "they? 

But  I  don't  quite  understand,  dear  Mentor, 
you  urge  me  in  your  letter  to  write  frankly  to 
you.     I  thought  indeed  I  had ! 
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VIII 

Dec,  1906. 

Again  you  say  I  must  write  frankly ! 

I  have  been  thinking  you  were  annoyed 
with  me,  perhaps,  and  it  has  worried  me. 
But,  as  I  sit  at  my  desk,  I  see  quite  clearly 
a  pair  of  kind,  twinkling  grey  eyes  and  they 
are  telling  me  you  never  disappointed  anyone 
in  all  your  life  who  really  wanted  your  help — 
and  they  are  not  a  bit  official  looking  eyes.  I 
have  never  seen  the  "official"  look  in  your  eyes 
yet — (I  wonder  how  you  look  when  you  look 
official — whether  you  can  look  official  and 
hard,  I  don't  beheve  you  ever  could!) — these 
eyes  are  smiling  at  me  and  I  am  glad  again, 
for  I  know  now  you  cannot  be  annoyed. 

"What  I  want  to  know"  do  you  ask  me? 
Oh,  such  a  lot  of  things,  dear  Mentor.  We 
human  beings  seem  to  me  to  be  each  of  us  a 
sort  of  tightly  locked-up  cupboard  of  which 
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no  one  is  permitted  a  view.  Only  now  and 
again  in  one's  life,  one  gives  the  key  of  one's 
cupboard  to  a  friend.  Sometimes  it  makes 
him  understand  us  better  for  ever  after — some- 
times he  only  mocks  at  what  he  sees.  It  is 
always  a  risk — giving  one's  key  into  another's 
hands.  I  have  taken  that  risk  now  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences. 

Frankly,  then,  first  I  want  to  know  if  you 
could  bring  up  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Marriage  Service  at  the  next  Church 
Congress? — the  most  suitable  occasion  that 
occurs  to  me.  Do  you  think  an  alternate 
Service  headed  ''Or  this"  perhaps,  could  be 
composed  for  those  who  like  to  use  it,  with  a 
note  appended  that  the  old  Service  was  still 
retained  for  those  who  preferred  to  be  married 
by  it?  Could  the  alternate  Service  keep  all 
the  essential  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  old, 
but  do  away  with  the  coarser  parts  and  with 
the  master-and-subject  idea  entirely,  being 
modelled  more  on  what  Christ  said  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  instead  of  what  the  Apostles  said  ?  The 
doctrine  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xi., 
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i-io  and  I  Tim.  ii.  11-15  has  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  of 
women,  I  am  sure.  On  these  last  it  has  had 
a  cramping  and  depressing  effect,  I  think, 
helping  them  to  be  cringing,  fawning,  dis- 
trustful of  themselves,  petty  in  their  aims  and 
outlook;  to  men,  it  must  have  served  as  an 
excuse  over  and  over  again.  Christ  had 
surely  a  finer  intuition  about  women  than  St. 
Paul  had .''  He  never  taught  women  to  cringe 
and  fawn.  He  discussed  things  with  them, 
visited  them,  addressed  them  openly  and 
directly.  He  never  taught  men  to  excuse 
conduct  in  themselves  which  they  condemned 
in  women. 

Then  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  too,  about  the 
position  of  women  in  the  East — particularly 
in  India.  You  told  me  to  tell  you  all  my 
difhculties !  My  father,  who  you  know  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life  administering  justice 
in  India,  was  saying  the  other  day  that 
the  position  of  women  in  India  is  disgraceful. 
I  too  have  read  much  about  it,  and  I  hate  to 
think  that  there  is  a  great  British  De[)endency 
managed  by  Englishmen,   and   that  so  little 
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can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
women.  I  feel  very  pitiful  towards  them.  1 
long  to  open  their  cage  doors.  I  know  much 
is  said  about  the  futility  of  trying  to  "mis- 
sionize"  India.  I  hope  they  will  be 
"  missionized  "  as  soon  as  possible,  for  surely 
anything  is  better,  for  the  women  at  least,  than 
to  leave  them  as  they  are.  But  here  comes 
the  stumbling  block  (to  me).  We  put  the 
Bible  into  their  hands  and  they  see,  these  soft- 
eyed  little  women,  that  it  confirms  their 
attitude  of  meek  subjection  to  the  wills  of  their 
masters,  their  owners ;  they  see  it  does  not 
forbid  slavery,  they  find  it  is  an  Eastern  book, 
written  by  Eastern  men  in  Eastern  lands, 
saturated  with  Eastern  ideas  and  Eastern 
civilisation.  How  confusing  must  be  to  them 
the  study  of  the  difference  between  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  our  Western  religion. 

Only  the  Christ  holds  out  the  hand  of  wel- 
come to  the  woman  of  the  East,  as  He  does 
to  the  woman  of  the  West. 

I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  had  such  a  splendid 
audience  the  other  day  and  gladder  still  you 
found  time  to  write  and  tell  me! 
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IX 

Race  Suicide 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  largely 
sympathise  with  me  in  my  dislike  of  the  plain- 
spoken  language  of  the  Marriage  Service, 
but  you  say  you  feel  that  it  cannot  be  altered 
or  modified  in  any  way,  because  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  race-suicide  ideas  in  these  days  ; 
ideas,  the  existence  of  which  you  denounce 
as  a  national  calamity.  Here  are  some  of  a 
woman's  thoughts  and  queries  on  the  subject. 
Isn't  the  population  of  Great  Britain  already 
very  large,  almost  too  large  for  the  work  there 
is  to  do,  and  the  decent  hving  there  is  to  get? 
What  about  this  unemployed  question  which 
looms  so  large  before  everybody's  eyes  and 
which  appears  to  be  unsolvable?  Race- 
Suicide  ideas  may  be  prevalent  among  the 
upper  classes,  they  have  not  come  down  to 
the  masses,  surely.      They  swarm,    and  the 
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less  there  is  to  eat,  the  more  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  the  conditions  of  life,  the  more 
they  swarm.  Isn't  the  multiplication  of  the 
unfit  as  great  a  national  calamity  as  the  race- 
suicide  you  decry?  Are  things  always  to  be 
haphazard?  Isn't  it  a  calamity  to  bring 
people  into  the  world  without  being  able  to 
give  them  a  fair  start  in  life  ?  a  calamity  that 
so  many  must  perforce  starve,  go  on  the 
streets,  or  fill  the  prisons  and  the  work- 
houses? Surely  in  England  we  have  an 
unwanted  as  well  as  a  wanted  population,  and 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  former  in 
existence  are  largely  paid  by  the  latter. 

You  know  how  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  and 
another  well-known  Bishop  have  lately  been 
preaching  the  duty  of  having  large  families. 
A  lady,  the  mother  of  a  family,  said  to  me  the 
other  day  with  reference  to  the  latter's 
telling  other  people  what  they  ought  to  do  in 
this  respect,  "If  he  thinks  it  such  a  plain  duty, 
why  hasn't  he  carried  out  his  own  precepts? 
And  it's  just  he  that  should  set  an  example! 
for  it's  more  of  his  class  that  England's 
crying  out  for,  to  counterbalance  the  wastrels. 
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But  no.  There  he  is  with  his  big  houses, 
much  bigger  than  he  can  possibly  want,  and 
a  good  income — well  .  .  .  well  . 
I  suppose  he  doesn't  realise  a  bit  that  he  is 
just  a  little  bit  like  those  naughty,  selfish 
shirkers  he  denounces, — himself T  "Such  a 
nice  man,  too,  and  so  fond  of  children — ," 
she  added  reflectively. 
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X 

Marriage  Service 

December,    1906. 

"Marriage  is  the  best  comradeship  in  the 
world,"  you  say.  I  always  hoped  I  should 
come  across  a  man  who  would  take  that  view! 
I  don't  believe  the  generality  of  men  do,  in 
their  heart  of  hearts.  And  that  is  why  I  have 
come  to  you,  because  the  power  of 
influencing,  of  persuading  men  has  been  put 
into  your  hands.  And  you  have  made  me 
come  to  you — Big  you — you  have  made  me 
put  all  my  trust  in  you  about  all  these  things 
— I  wonder  if  you  realise  it  quite,  my 
Friend — what  you  have  done  to  my  life. 
The  thought  almost  overwhelms  me  some- 
times that  I  have  got  what  I  have  prayed  for 
for  years.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  say 
It  very  often. 
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I  daresay  it  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that 
thousands  of  men  look  on  their  wives  as  their 
best  companions,  but  can  you  honestly  say  you 
think  the  idea  of  comradeship  is  at  all  brought 
out  in  the  Marriage  Service  ?  I  cannot.  All 
the  way  through  it  runs  the  "master  and 
subject"  idea,  the  true  Eastern  idea  of  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Now,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  calamity — a  topsy- 
turvying of  all  peace  and  comfort  in  the 
home — to  omit  the  word  "obey"  from  the 
Marriage  Service?  I  am  sure  the  idea  of 
comradeship,  which  you  and  I  believe  in  so 
much,  is  alien  to  St.  Paul's  idea  of  Marriage  ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  age  he  lived 
in.  I  am  not  suggesting  something  that  has 
never  been  tried,  for  I  know  that  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
there  is  no  promise  to  'obey' ;  the  beautiful 
pledge  of  love  and  faithfulness  is  exactly  the 
same  for  both  husband  and  wife,  and  they 
have  a  very  high  ideal  of  marriage  and  the 
dignity  of  marriage.  That  is  what  I  long 
that  it  should  be  in  the  Church  of  England. 
These  people  not  only  beheve  in  theory  in  the 
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possibility  of  comradeship  in  marriage,  they 
weave  it  in  a  practical  manner  into  their  lives 
through  their  religion.  We  cannot.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  the  Church  has  stood  still 
while  other  things  have  progressed,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  losing  its  hold  on  people. 
Certainly  the  civilization  of  to-day  is  different 
from  what  it  was  when  the  old  Sarum  Missal 
was  compiled,  yet  the  Marriage  Service  has 
come  down  to  us  from  that  day  almost  un- 
altered. One  difference  is  that  a  bride  used 
to  be  bidden  to  be  'buxom'  i.e.,  pliant:  later 
on,  the  word  'obey'  was  substituted  for 
'buxom,'  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 
I  think  it  must  sometimes  strike  you  with 
surprise  that  women  have  for  so  long  been 
content  to  accept  a  Marriage  Service  com- 
posed for  them  by  men  without  even  their 
opinion  being  asked!  And  that  is  why  you 
have  asked  me  what  /  think  about  it  now,  in 
this  twentieth  centur}'.  Do  you  remember 
our  strange  little  conversation  when  we 
walked  round  vour  orarden  ;  it  was  somethingf 
like  this? — 

The  Man:  "I  agree  with  you  that  if  we 
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only  had  the  passages  you  quote  from  i  Cor. 
xi.  and  i  Tim.  ii.  we  should  have  a  poor  ideal 
of  marriage,  but  you  remember  St.  Paul  also 
said  'there  is  neither  male  or  female.' " 

The  Woman:  "The  one  place  where  St. 
Paul  is  just  to  women !  And  it  is  exactly 
because  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female  in  the  sight  of  God  that  I 
want  man  and  woman  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Church  of  England  to  stand  up  as  equals 
before  Him  in  the  Marriage  Service.  Do 
you  think  I  am  unreasonable?" 

The  Man:  "Would  you  not  obey  your 
husband  if  you  loved  him  ?" 

The  Woman  :  "If  I  loved  him  ?  Of  cotirse 
I  should  love,  him,  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
married  if  I  did  not  love  a  man  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul — I  should  love  him  too  much, 
I  am  afraid,  if  anything! — And  obey  him? 
Yes, — I  would,  but  not  because  of  taking  a 
vow  to  'obey;'  not  because  I  was  under  any 
compulsion  as  being  a  woman.  I  cannot 
believe  in  anything  so  terrible  as  unconditional 
obedience  being  exacted  from  anyone.  To 
think  it  was  good  and  just  would  be  to  believe 
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in  the  infallibility  of  man.  To  think  that 
God  has  instituted  that  a  man  can  exact  un- 
conditional obedience  of  a  woman  seems  to 
me  to  be  utterly  unjust.  I  should  obey  him 
because  I  loved  him,  I  know  also  he  would 
obey  me  for  the  same  reason !" 

The  Man:  "Oh!" 

The  Woman  :  "Surely  you  too  would  obey 
your  wife  sometimes?  Isn't  it  as  reasonable 
a  question  as  the  one  you  asked  me?  For 
instance  if  she  said,  'Dear,  you  are  sitting  in 
a  draught,  won't  you  catch  cold?  Do  move.' 
What  would  you  do?" 

Here  the  conversation  was  cut  short,  and 
the  Man  left  the  Woman  unanswered  and 
unappeased. 

Since  then  I  have  been  reading  Lecky's 
"History  of  European  Morals."  The  chapter 
on  the  "Position  of  Women"  is  sad  reading, 
and  I  am  filled  with  indignation  when  I  read 
of  some  of  the  ills  women  have  silently 
suffered  through  the  ages.  Lecky  traces 
their  position  from  the  time  when  they  were 
mere  chattels  to  the  present  day.  Something 
rises  in  me  that  cannot  be  quelled.     I  long  to 
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help  women,  even  if  it  is  a  very  small  help 
that  I  can  give.  I  feel  that  women  must 
speak  out  courageously  what  they  feel,  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  their  dearest  friends. 
And  what  I  feel  is  that  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  for  women,  and  men  too,  if  they  could 
plight  their  troth  in  these  words : 

"I,  N.  take  thee  M.  to  be  my  wedded 
husband,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day 
forward,  for  better  for  w^orse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love, 
cherish,  and  to  help  till  death  us  do  part." 
It  appeals  to  me  as  fairer,  and  more  dignified, 
more  self-respecting  for  a  woman  to  say  "help" 
instead  of  "obey."  If  a  pledge  of  mutual 
respect,  mutual  help,  mutual  love,  mutual 
endeavour  for  the  other's  weal  in  life,  be 
entered  into,  what  more  can  one  want  ? 

Sir,  Sir,  you  don't  know  how  many  tears 
my  thoughts  have  cost  me ! 

I  know  quite  well  that  voluntary  obedience 
is  a  beautiful  thing  between  those  who  love. 
I  know  that  love  means  service,  but  it  is 
service  on  both  sides.  Yes,  love  undoubtedly 
means  "much  serving,"  and  self-sacrifice  and 
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whole-hearted  devotion.  It  Hves  by  these. 
The  service  and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
must,  however,  be  the  offering  of  a  free 
spirit.  Worthless  else.  Where  compulsion 
comes  in  there  is  no  real  love.  "There  is  no 
fear  in  love,"  says  St.  John.  Women  are  not 
left  free  to  give  their  service ;  they  are  com- 
pelled,  by  the  rites  of  the  Church.  Perfect 
love,  /  say,  is  a  give  and  take,  a  leading  and 
following,  a  yielding  and  firmness,  a  giving 
and  taking  counsel,  a  large-hearted  deter- 
mination to  see  always  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  side  of  the  other's  character.  Perfect 
love  is  to  be  to  the  best  of  one's  power  a  help, 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  other's  life,  work 
in  the  world,  and  fullest  development.  Oh, 
there  are  many  fine  qualities  required  of  us  to 
make  up  a  really  successful  marriage,  I  can 
see!  That  is  why  I  feel  sure  that  if  only 
more  of  the  idea  of  real  friendship  and  true 
comradeship  were  introduced  into  the 
Marriage  Service  and  into  the  social  inter- 
course of  men  and  women  before  they  entered 
into  the  life-longr  partnership  of  the  married 
state  there  would  be  a  far  greater  likelihood 
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of  happiness  in  many  lives.  Love  does  not 
mean  for  a  woman,  any  more  than  for  a  man, 
a  mere  surrender  of  will — a  losing  of  in- 
dividuality. As  I  told  you  before,  I  know 
quite  well  that  I  should  take  a  real  dehght  in 
obeying  the  will  of  a  man  I  could  love  and 
respect  always.  I  should  love  to  see  him 
make  me  obey  him  by  nothing  save  the  force 
of  his  character  and  the  perfect  understanding 
that  would  exist  between  us.  I  should  also 
take  a  very  human  delight  in  his  obeying  my 
wishes  sometimes — and  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to,  of  course ! — Why  shouldn't  he  ? 

Then  again  as  no  human  being  is  perfect, 
not  even  man,  a  husband  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  infallible,  cannot  always  be  expected 
to  know  what  is  best  and  right,  cannot — try 
how  he  will — be  as  'Christ'  to  his  wife,  or 
stand  to  her  in  the  relationship  that  Christ 
does  to  His  Church.  A  man,  being  a  human 
being,  a  woman  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  stand  to  him  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  Church  does  to  Christ  "subject  to  him 
(her  husband)  in  everything,  even  as  the 
Church   is  subject  to  Christ,"   hrr  husband 
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being  "the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  Church!" 

To  my  mind  this  confusion  of  the  human 
with  the  divine  is  not  only  illogical,  but  little 
short  of  blasphemous — if  we  are  to  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ, — and  I  wonder  the 
Church  retains  it.  How  can  you  make  out 
that  there  is  any  comradeship  in  all  this?  and 
if  you  are  "orthodoxly"  anxious  that  every  wife 
should  be  subject  to  her  husband  in  every- 
thing, I  ask  you  very  seriously  to  consider, 
dear  Sir,  that  a  perennially  subject  condition, 
whether  of  a  nation  or  of  an  individual,  does 
not  usually  conduce  to  nobility  of  mind,  to  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility,  to  a  proper 
amount  of  energy,  or  to  largc-mindedness  of 
thought  and  action.  Doesn't  it  rather  con- 
duce to  sloth,  to  a  laisser  aller  policy,  to  a 
mean-spirited  and  small-minded  view  of  life, 
and  to  an  incapability  of  putting  forward  one's 
best  energies  ?  I  am  tired  of  hearing  women 
accused  of  being  petty  and  mean.  What 
chance  have  they  of  being  anything  else  when 
subjection  is  writ  so  large  in  their  Rules  of 
Conduct? 
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I  don't  think  you  can  have  any  idea  what 
a  depressing  feeling  it  gives  one  to  realise 
that  the  Church  authorises  and  encourages 
men  to  look  upon  women  as  a  subject  and 
inferior  creation.  Do  let's  get  rid  of  the  idea, 
I  want  women  to  be  allowed  to  feel  themselves 
much  more  responsible  beings  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  do.  I  want  a  wife  to  be 
allowed  to  reahse  that  she  ought  to  be  the 
comrade,  and  not  the  chief  servant  of  her 
husband.  If  there  is  any  good  in  her  at  all, 
the  sense  of  greater  freedom  she  would  gain 
would  make  her  realise  how  little  we  are,  any 
of  us,  really  free  to  carry  out  our  own  will, 
how  much  we  all  really  depend  upon  and 
serve  one  another,  and  how  much  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  all  to  live  up  to  our  best,  and 
not  our  worst,  and  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
to  help  on  the  world. 

One  thing  more.  I  should  like  a  wife  to 
be  allowed  to  "comfort"  her  husband.  A 
man  is  asked  "wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her," 
etc.  Not  so  the  woman.  My  experience 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have  read, 
is  that  men  want   a  lot  of  "comforting"  at 
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times ;  quite  as  much  as  women  do.  When 
things  have  gone  wrong  in  their  business,  for 
instance ;  when  they  shirk  doing  something 
disagreeable  and  have  to  be  soothed  and 
cajoled  into  doing  it,  or  even  when  they  have 
a  bad  cold  or  a  toothache  perhaps,  and  feel 
very  sorry  for  themselves.  So  do  let  women 
be  allowed  to  promise  to  "comfort"  their 
husbands!  Woman,  the  arch-comforter,  the 
one  who  embodies  the  eternal  mother-instinct, 
— what  made  the  learned  ecclesiastics  Avho 
compiled  the  prayer-book  think  that  it  was 
only  woman  who  required  to  be  comforted  ? 

In  looking  back  at  your  letter  I  see  that 
by  way  of  answering  the  difficulty  I  put  before 
you  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Eastern 
women,  you  point  out  to  me  that  it  is  only  in 
Christian  countries  that  women  have  the 
noble  standing  they  do,  say,  in  England. 
And  you  tell  me  not  to  "exaggerate  in  my 
mind,  for  Christ  is  the  best  friend  woman 
ever  had."  Now,  dear  Mentor,  I  never  said 
Christ  was  not  a  friend  and  an  advocate  of 
women.  I  have  said  all  along  that  He  was.  I 
said  St.  Paul  was  not.     I  thought  we  had  had 
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that  all  out  before !  Christ  treated  women  as 
friends  and  equals  (in  His  human  capacity). 
That  is  what  I  most  earnestly  beg  all  you  men 
to  do.  And  you  I  especially  appeal  to, 
because,  in  a  strange  and  most  unexpected 
way,  you  have  become  my  friend.  Be  really 
"as  Chrisf  to  us,  "as  Christ"  to  me,  by 
helping  to  remove  the  ban  upon  us.  Oh 
don't  you  believe : 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
"  Together,   dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free?. 
*'  .     .     If  she  be  small,   slight-natured,   miserable, 
"  How  shall  men  grow?" 

Will  you  not  agree  to 

"  Work  no  more  alone" 

but  that  you 

"  Will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  hev — 

"  Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forws 

"  That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  doivn — 

"  Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 

"  Within  her — let  her  make  herself  her  own 

"  To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn,  and  be 

"  All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood," 
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And  with  all  this,  can  one  not  still  believe 

"  That  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man 

"  But  diverse     .     .     .    Love's  dearest  bond  is  this, 

"  Not  hke  to  like,  but  like  in  difference     .... 

"  Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

"  Distinct  in  individualities, 

"  But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love?" 

I  know  that  you  will  help  us,  for  you  have 
already  helped  me,  more  than  I  can  say. 
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XI 


My  dear,  dear  Mentor,  how  can  I  possibly 
"come  and  have  another  talk?"  Here  am  I 
living  a  quiet  life  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
country.  My  sister  has  gone  to  India  to  join 
my  soldier  brother  and  his  wife  and  I  am  the 
sole  prop  of  my  aged  parents !  Your  letters 
have  prevented  the  loneliness  I  would  other- 
wise feel.  I  dreaded  my  sister's  going  away, 
and  as  you  know,  I  had  to  leave  all  my  work 
in  London  just  as  I  was  in  the  very  thick  of  it, 
which  was  rather  a  wrench — it's  what  we 
women  have  constantly  to  do — for  nobody 
takes  our  work  verv  seriouslv  I  am  afraid ; 
at  any  rate,  they  think  it  can  be  taken  up  or 
laid  down  at  a  moment's  notice !  One  seems 
so  out  of  the  way  of  everything  here.  Do  you 
know  what  I  do  ?  I  go  to  innumerable  little 
"bridge"  parties  ;  and  I  generally  play  a  short 
game  of  golf  or  billiards  with  my  father  some 
part  of  the  day,  then  there  are  the  dogs  to  be 
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exercised  and  a  good  deal  of  reading  to  be 
done,  and  so  the  days  are,  for  the  most  part, 
spent.  I  don't  care  much  for  bilHards  or 
bridge  and  I  want  to  lead  a  fuller  life,  but  my 
duty  lies  here.  I  am  not  good  enough  to 
acquiesce  in  a  life  I  cannot  choose  for  myself, 
even  if  it's  my  duty  to  do  so,  without  a  cruel 
struggle,  and  I  think  I  should  have  found  it 
almost  intolerable  but  for  you.  You  changed 
everything  for  me.  You  made  this  long, 
lonely  winter  radiant  with  hope ;  you  make 
me  anxious  to  help  others  simply  because  I 
am  getting  help  from  you— I  must  pass  on 
some  of  the  joy  and  hope  which  is  illuminating 
my  life ! 

Before  I  came  home,  I  asked  God  that  He 
would  help  me,  very  specially  to  do  the  duty 
I  was  afraid  to  do.  He  heard  me  in  a  way 
undreamed  of  by  me.     He  sent  you. 
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XII 

By  the  way,  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  right 
in  saying  that  women  have  only  had  a  noble 
standing  in  Christian  countries,  for,  putting 
on  one  side  the  notoriously  happy  and  un- 
trammelled condition  of  women  in  Burmah, 
(much  freer  in  many  respects  than  that  of 
Englishwomen),  long  before  Christ,  in 
ancient  Egypt,  women  had  a  remarkably  high 
and  honourable  position,  in  many  respects 
higher  and  of  far  greater  importance  than  they 
have  in  England.  The  laws  of  inheritance, 
for  instance,  were  as  favourable  to  the  women 
as  to  the  men.  And  curiously  enough,  it  was 
the  religion  of  Egypt  that  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  high  position  of  its  women.  As 
one  writer*  says  "Since  their  goddesses  shared 
with  the  gods  supreme  power,  so  the  women 
were  held  to  have  the  same  equality  with  men 
in   human    affairs.     Religion    illustrated    the 

*  Emil  Reich. 
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union  of  Love  and  Strength  producing  Life. 
The  woman,  as  the  producer,  was  placed  first, 
not  as  a  superior,  but  as  an  equal ;  and  the 
child  inherited  and  took  the  rank  of  its  mother, 
irrespective  of  the  status  of  the  father.  The 
mother  also  gave  her  name  to  the  child.  All 
this  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  tendency  in 
historical  times  in  the  direction  of  men's 
rights,  and  we  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  this  system  of  female  predomin- 
ance was  an  outcome  of  the  primitive  state 
when  descent  was  traced  through  the  mother. 
Domestic  life,  therefore,  in  Egypt  tended 
towards  the  emancipation  and  the  honouring 
of  woman,  for  in  thus  honouring  her  the 
people  also  honoured  the  source  of  life ;  they 
indeed  honoured  immortality.  Woman  in 
this  ancient  civilization  was  thus  allotted  her 
proper  rank  as  a  companion  of  man." 

Can  you  say  that  in  Christian  countries, 
religion  has  ever  proclaimed  or  maintained  the 
"equahty  of  women  with  men  in  human 
affairs.^"  No.  No.  Our  religion,  has,  in 
many  ways,  helped  us  forward  ;  it  has  in  many 
ways,  guided  by  its  priests  and  monks  of  old, 
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crushed  us  and  held  us  back.  The  Canon 
Law,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  these  were 
powerful  weapons  against  women  in  days 
gone  by,  as  Lecky  shows  in  his  history. 
Even  Charles  Kingsley,  that  many  sided, 
broad-minded  man,  acknowledges  this.  No 
words  could  be  stronger  than  his.  "I  am 
convinced  as  the  result  of  twenty-five  years' 
thought  on  the  subject,  that  there  never  will 
be  a  good  world  for  women  till  the  last  monk, 
and  therewith  the  last  remnant  of  the  monastic 
idea  of,  and  legislation  for  women,  i.e.,  the 
Canon  Law  is  civilized  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Meanwhile  all  the  most  pure  and  high- 
minded  women  in  England  and  in  Europe 
have  been  brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
canon  law,  have  accepted  it  with  their  usual 
divine  self-sacrifice  as  their  destiny  by  law  of 
God  and  nature."  And  in  a  letter  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  he  says,  "I  beg  you  to  look  on  me, 
though  (I  trust)  a  Christian  and  a  clergyman, 
as  completely  emancipated  from  those  pre- 
judices which  have  been  engrained  into  the 
public  mind  by  the  traditions  of  the  monastic 
or  canon  law  about  women,  and  open  to  any 
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teaching  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  doing 
women  justice  in  every  respect.'  He  says 
further  that  meanwhile  he  "will  continue  to 
shew  forth  as  much  as  possible  in  his  books 
and  among  his  parishioners  that  which  he  has 
long  felt,  that  it  is  only  by  ignoring  and 
despising,  rather  than  by  asserting  the  sub- 
ordination of  woman  to  man,  that  man  and 
woman  can  be  truly  happy  together." 

Well,  I  do  not  thmk  women  are  as  inclined 
to  accept  passively  everything  that  the  canon 
law  lays  down  for  them  as  they  were  in 
Kingsley's  days  perhaps.  But  it  is  truly 
refreshing  to  find  a  clergyman,  who,  of  all 
people,  is  the  most  cautious,  the  most  afraid 
of  committing  himself,  and  of  tampering 
with  traditions  and  beliefs  however  obso- 
lete, giving  vent  to  his  opinions  in  this 
frank  manner!  Kingsley  himself  says  that 
"in  the  face  of  British  narrowness,"  he  had 
found  it  wisest  to  keep  the  conclusions  he  had 
arrived  at  to  himself  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
am  glad  they  came  out  at  last,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years!  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
he  dared  to  stand  against  accepted  theories 
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and  opinions  when  he  beheved  they  could  be 
bettered.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  dared, 
though  a  clergyman,  to  point  to  the  canon  law 
of  this  Christian  country  as  having  been  in 
many  ways,  the  enemy  of  woman.  As  I  read 
his  stirring  words,  I  begin  to  see  in  imagina- 
tion, crowding  up  round  me,  now  as  I  write, 
those  Councils  of  severe  celibate  ecclesias- 
tics uttering  their  pronouncements  against 
woman,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  have 
lasted  too  long  I  cry,  as  I  turn  and  face  them! 
He  makes  me  see  in  imagination  the  exquisite 
tortures  they  would  apply  to  me,  to  make  me 
recant,  and  not  one  of  them  I  fear,  would  stir 
a  finger  or  lift  an  eyelid  in  pity!  Dear 
Mentor,  are  you  amongst  this  shadowy  crew 
that  presses  me  round?  No,  for  I  feel  the 
warm  clasp  of  your  hand  on  my  own,  the  clasp 
of  a  friend,  and  your  eyes,  when  they  look 
into  mine,  are  full  of  sympathy. 

I  remain,  I  hope. 

Your  Sister? 
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XIII 

I  want  to  hear  from  you  dreadfully  badly. 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  likely  to  tell  you 
when  I  am  next  in  town,  unless  you  "cite" 
me  to  appear,  to  answer  a  charge  of — what 
shall  I  call  it  ? — wicked  heresv ! !  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  and  have 
another  talk.  I  should  like  to  immensely 
though.     Good-bye. 
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XIV 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  You  write  to  say  that 
you  have  no  time  to  argue  the  point  on  paper, 
but  you  tell  me  when  you  will  be  back  in 
town,  and  suggest  a  date  for  our  meeting  to 
discuss  these  momentous  questions!  Of 
course  I  want  to  see  you.  Your  letters  are 
dreadfully  unsatisfactory,  dear  Sir,  but  I 
thought  we  could  have  written  instead  of 
talked  things  out.  You  would  laugh  perhaps 
if  you  knew  how  I  tremble  all  over  when  I 
see  your  handwriting,  for  fear  that  my  hereti- 
cal opinions  are  too  much  for  you!  and  how, 
when  I  have  summoned  up  courage  to  open 
your  letter — I  take  it  and  press  it  against  my 
lips  for  very  joy  that  God  has  not  seen  fit  to 
take  your  friendship  away  from  me  as  yet  . 
I  have  so  much,  so  much  to  say  to 
you.     I  always  shall  have  much  to  say  to  you. 


It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  arrange  to  come 
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up  from  Yorkshire  just  to  see  you !  Things 
seem  to  be  conspiring  at  home  to  prevent  me 
leaving.  But  I  have  told  my  people  I  shall 
only  be  away  a  short  time.      I  am  going  to 

Mrs.  E .  Besides  I  have  been  writing  out 

that  "Reformed"  Service,  and  I  must  show  it 
to  you  my  very  self! 
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XV 

February,  1907. 

Oh,  Why  did  you  want  to  make  me  angry? 
Why  did  you  tell  me  to  "fall  in  love" — 
as  if  you  thought  I  should  never  be  likely  to 
do  so!  If  you  had  thought  I  was  anywhere 
near  the  point  of  falling  in  love,  you  surely 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  cruel  as  to 
thrust  at  me  again  and  again  as  you  did — 
"When  you  know  what  falling  in  love  is,  you 
will  find  this  taking  of  the  vow  to  obey  in  the 
Marriage  Service  won't  trouble  you  a  bit" — 
as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  as  if  I  did  not,  could 
not  know  what  love  meant.  It  is  so  like  a 
man  to  treat  a  woman  as  a  child  and  tell  her 
smoothly  that  a  woman's  convictions  always 
melt  away  where  her  feelings  are  concerned, 
or  in  other  words,  that  a  woman  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  convictions  at  once  to  feelings ;  con- 
victions are  paltry  things  with  her.  I  do  so 
hate  men  to  generalise  about  us!  Oh,  what 
right  had  you  to  talk  to  me  like  that!     What 
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do  you  know,  what  did  you  find  out  about  me 
when  you  looked  into  my  eyes  so  steadily? 
Never  mind  about  the  other  women.  Perhaps 
they  "don't  mind  taking  the  vow,"  as  you 
said ;  perhaps  they  tell  you  that  no  woman's 
love  is  worth  anything,  who  does  mind? — / 
have  never  told  you  so;  my  eyes,  those  in- 
voluntary reflectors  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind,  did  not  tell  you  so  when  we  faced  one 
another  the  other  day.  If  I  had  been  cut  out 
exactly  after  the  same  pattern  as  all  the  other 
good  ladies  you  meet  who  "don't  mind"  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  for  our  discussion, 
for  you  would  have  had  no  rebellion  to 
quench!  I  should  certainly  not  have  found 
myself  kneehng  beside  your  chair  shewing 
you  my  rebellious  MS.,  pointing  out  things  I 
particularly  wanted  you  to  notice — oh — I  was 
very  afraid  you  would  condemn  the  whole 
thing;  I  could  hardly  bear  to  sit  and  watch 
vou  reading  it,  after  I  had  put  it  into  your 
hands,  that's  why  I  came  and  turned  over  the 
leaves  so  hurriedly,  for  in  condemning  what  I 
write,  you  condemn  me,  don't  you  see,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  do  that.     I  don't  want 
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that.  A  man  is  generally  charming  to  a 
woman,  they  say,  as  long  as  she  flatters  him 
and  pretends  to  defer  to  his  opinions  in  every- 
thing while  carefully  concealing  her  own.  I 
chanced,  the  other  day,  on  what  I  thought  a 
quite  revolting  Httle  homily  in  a  woman's 
paper,  which  solemnly  insisted  on  the 
absolute  necessity  for  hypocrisy  on  the  part 
of  a  woman  if  she  wants  to  "ingratiate"  her- 
self with  men.  I  certainly  have  not  done 
what  I  ought  in  this  respect !  I  have  proved 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  deferring  humbly 
and  wholly  to  your  opinion  or  to  any  other 
man's.  Yet  you  have  always  remained 
charming,  that's  why  I  like  you  so  much,  I 
expect,  more  than  any  other  man  I  have  met, 
even  though  you  are  direfully  opposed  to  me. 
But  we  agree  in  some  things,  for  when  you 
assumed  what  I  call  "man-the-lawful-master" 
air  and  wrung  out  of  me  the  exclamation  that 
I  did  not  like  you  when  you  talked  like  that, 
you  turned  round  completely  and  began  to 
talk  so  nicely,  agreeing  that  after  all,  a  wife 
did  take  her  full  share  in  making  things  "go," 
and   seeming  to  grasp  so  well  the  point  on 
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which  I  have  taken  my  stand,  that  I  could  not 
but  declare  with  joy  and  gratitude :  "I  like 
you  now^  indeed  I  do!"  Then  you  surprised 
me  more.  You  took  my  hand  in  your  firm 
clasp,  as  if  to  seal  a  solemn  pact  of  friendship : 
called  me  your  "dear  child."  And  I 
called  you  "dear  Mentor."  There  was  a  brief 
pause ;  we  seemed  to  have  nothing  further  to 
say.  x^greement  is  much  easier  than  dis- 
agreement, after  all.  But  I  knew  we  must 
return  to  the  charge.  And  time  was  so 
cruelly  short  too.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to 
argue  with  someone  one  likes  very  much. 
My  mind  had  become  a  stupid  blank.  A 
something  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my  throat  and 
declare  that  I  had  attempted  a  task  beyond 
my  powers.  I  was  angry  with  it.  But  there 
it  was.  Then  a  voice  in  me  said  "If  you  make 
this  man  care  a  little,  you  will  help  all  women 
— perhaps." 

You  called  me  a  "strong  woman ; "  "plenty 
of  determination,"  I  suppose  you  meant  by 
that.  Ah,  then  you  didn't  notice  the  tremble 
in  my  voice.  Strong?  Good  heavens,  I 
hope  I  am.      I  think  1  must  be.      Did  you 
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realize  it  required  a  lot  of  courage  to  come  and 
start  talking  on  these  worrying  difficult  sub- 
jects that  the  ordinary  man  hates  a  woman  to 
touch  upon,  and  run  the  risk — the  very  great 
risk  of  earning  your  displeasure  ?  I  have  set 
myself  to  do  it?  Yes,  but  I  am  not  really 
strong  at  all,  only  very  human.  Oh,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  to  talk  on  books 
and  plays  and  the  light  subjects  one  generally 
talks  about  with  a  man ;  you  wouldn't  then 
have  been  so  brusque  and  serious  in  your 
manner  perhaps  as  you  seemed  to  be  at  times. 
Still,  fortunately,  your  former  cheery  old  self 
broke  out  now  and  again  to  re-assure  me ! 
and  when  you  spoke  so  gently  and  asked  in  a 
sort  of  surprise  "You  are  not  nervous  with 
inCy  are  you?"  and  we  looked  at  one  another 
in  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  I  knew  it  was  not 
you  I  was  afraid  of,  and  I  could  truthfully 
answer  "No."  I  think  you  mesmerised  all 
fear  out  of  me  during  those  few  seconds. 

I  generally  find  I  can  summon  up  enough 
courage  to  go  through  with  a  thing  with 
apparent  calmness  when  the  time  comes — I 
suppose    the   excitement    of   it    carries   one 
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through,  but — one  suffers  for  it  afterwards! 
I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night  after  our 
encounter.  I  tossed  and  tossed  on  my  pillow, 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  we  had  been 
saying,  and  all  there  was  yet  to  say,  and  that 
curious  feeling  of  being  in  another  world — a 
strange  unearthly  sensation  that  comes  over 
one  in  moments  of  intense  excitement — have 
you  ever  experienced  it? — took  possession  of 
me. 

By  the  way,  you  ought  not  to  call  me  "dear" 
you  know,  when  you  talk  and  argue  with  me. 
You  take  the  privilege  of  a  father  or  an  uncle, 
and — 1  confess — I  like  it  from  you.  But 
though  you  are  a  good  deal  older  than  I,  you 
are  only  an  "alien"  brother  after  all.  It  may 
seem  a  small  matter  to  you,  but  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith 
and  Co.  wouldn't  dream  of  calling  me 
"dear,"  and  I  should  look  very  surprised  if  they 
did.  It  comes  to  this.  If  you  call  me  "dear," 
you  will  be  "dear"  to  me — for  the  very  simple 
reason,  that  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself, 
that  you  have  become  a  "dear  old  Mentor"  to 
me !     Which  is  logic,  isn't  it  ? 
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XVI 

"Bah  !  This  was  settled  once  and  for  all  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden." 

(Learned  Judge  in  The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan). 

March,  1907. 

I  have  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
misery  all  the  week  about  my  "Reformed 
Service"  since  I  returned  home — wondering 
what  would  be  its  fate.  Now^  you  send  it  back 
to  me  saying  "If  ever  we  get  power  to  alter 
the  Prayer-book,  I  will  ask  for  your 
suggestion  again."  You  tell  me  you  think  I 
state  my  case  very  fairly  and  you  go  on  to  say 
"it  all  comes  round  to  omitting  the  word 
'obey,'  but  I  still  say  that  the  woman's  vow 
is  qualified  by  the  man's  vow  to  honour  her. 
I  am  all  for  comradeship  in  marriage,  and  I 
do  not  honestly  think  the  Marriage  Service 
contradicts  this."  Well,  dear  Mentor,  do  not 
forget    that    the    woman's    vow    includes    a 
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promise  to  honour.  That  vow  is  mutual, 
there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  with  if  everything 
is  mutual,  I  think  both  parties  ought  to 
promise  to  honour  and  respect  and  help  one 
another,  don't  you  ?  But  you  still  defend  the 
word  "obey,"  you  still  think  everything  is  all 
right  as  it  is.  You  told  me  the  other  day 
that  with  noble  people  it  can  make  no 
difference,  and  I  reminded  you  that  all  men 
who  marry  are  not  noble,  and  that  the 
Marriage  Service  is  made  for  all,  and  I  asked 
you  "What  do  all  the  men  of  the  lower  classes, 
or  to  take  one  instance,  all  our  uneducated 
village  men  here,  think  of  the  power  you  put 
into  their  hands  ?  Don't  they  make  good  use 
of  it  when  they  are  determined  to  have  things 
their  own  way,  right  or  wrong,  and  don't  they 
take  unfair  advantage  of  it  to  beat  and  ill- 
treat  their  wives  if  they  are  of  drunken  or 
vicious  habits,  and  wouldn't  they  be  more 
than  human  if  they  didn't  use  it  to  their  own 
advantage  ?  A  case  comes  to  my  mind  now, 
of  a  man  whose  child  was  certified  by  the 
school  doctor  to  have  weak  eyes,  and  was 
recommended  to  get  spectacles  as  otherwise 
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her  health  and  eyesight  would  suffer. 
Shortly  after  the  inspection,  the  child  left 
school,  and  about  a  year  after  I  happened  to 
be  visiting  her  with  the  idea  of  helping  her  to 
get  a  situation.  I  found  her  listless,  and  she 
said  she  suffered  from  constant  headaches. 
Needlework  was  the  only  thing  she  wanted  to 
do,  and  that  she  couldn't  sit  at  long  because 
her  eyes  "ached  so."  "Where  are  your 
spectacles?"  I  asked.  "Oh  she  had  never 
got  them."  Here  the  mother  interposed, 
"the  father  can't  abear  the  girls  in  spectacles, 
so  I  never  took  her  up,  he  say  he  won't  have 
'em  in  the  house,  and  I  dusn't  go  agin  him: 
he  makes  himself  that  unpleasant."  And  so 
the  child  was  allowed  to  suffer!  He  was 
quite  a  good  father  too,  as  they  go,  and 
earning  good  wages,  so  he  could  well  afford 
the  spectacles,  but  he  was  ignorant  withal, 
couldn't  even  read  or  write,  and  he  just  meant 
to  shew  his  wife  that  he  was  master,  and  he 
"warn't  going  to  stand  no  nonsense  from  herT 
He  must  be  only  one  amongst  many. 

But  still  your  one  theme  was,  and  is,  "when 
you  love  it  will  make  no  difference  to  you." 
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Your  words  echo  in  my  ears  with  maddening 
persistence.  Do  you  not  beheve  I  am 
thoroughly,  painfully  in  earnest?  Listen. 
Here  is  my  creed  on  the  subject,  which  I  have 
just  come  across  in  my  diary,  written  two 
years  before  I  met  you,  and  I  still  adhere  to 
it. 

"To  love,  honour  and  to  help,"  are  the 
words  for  a  rational  person  to  use  in  the 
Marriage  Service.  Service  and  help,  these 
surely  are  things  that  those  who  love  must 
render.  Love  must  mean,  in  every  true 
marriage,  serving  and  helping  the  beloved, 
and  it  glories  in  so  doing.  But  I  cannot  stand 
the  unconditional  obedience  implied  in  the 
woman's  vow  as  it  now  stands  in  our  prayer- 
book.  Our  servants  render  us  service,  and 
are  supposed  to  obey  their  master's  behests, 
but  even  they  are  not  bound  to  take  a  vow  of 
unconditional  obedience  before  entering  into 
service.  In  Sweden,  they  have  already  made 
the  vow  "to  obey"  optional,  why  are  we 
behind-hand  in  this  country?  In  some  other 
countries  too,  I  believe  they  are  moving  in  this 
matter.     Who  will  move  for  us  in  England, 
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and  would  it  raise  a  storm  of  opposition  if 
someone  did  ?  I  cannot  vow  "to  obey"  unless 
I  am  a  hypocrite,  acting  against  my  honest 
conviction.  Shew  me  the  perfect  man  and  I 
will  obey  him. 

The  man  I  love  shall  know  and  understand 
my  feelings  before  marriage.  I  will  not 
deceive  him.  I  can  hope  to  love,  honour, 
and  help  his  life  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  but  not 
obey  him  unconditionally.  No  doubt  in  my 
great  love  for  him  I  shall  delight  to  obey  his 
wishes,  but  vow  to  do  so  before  God  irrevo- 
cably, I  never  shall.     So  help  me  God!" 
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XVII 

An   Odious   Profession  for  Women 

March,  1907. 

Do,  if  you  have  a  minute  to  spare,  write 
and  tell  your  "ahen  sister"  that  the  one  thing 
life  demands  of  anyone  is  courage.  I  feel  I 
need  to  have  that  said  to  me,  very  especially 
just  now,  by  you.  And  perhaps  you  might 
also  say  that  "never"  is  really  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  words  in  the  English  language.  I 
am  sure  you  would  convince  her  better  than  / 
should.  Send  her  this  little  message.  Do. 
She  lives  miles  away  from  anywhere. 

Here  is  a  question  very  much  a  propos  of 
all  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  but 
which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  bring  out  the 
other  day.     It  is  easier  to  write  it. 

Is  it  necessary — this — that  is  called  the 
Social    evil?     I    want    a   frank   answer,    for 
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indeed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  it 
for  myself,  and  it  has  troubled  me  for  years, 
ever  since  I  awoke  with  a  tremendous  shock 
to  the  fact  that  marriage  alone  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  content  a  man,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  my  own  sex  is  daily  selling 
itself  and  getting  its  daily  bread  by  supplying 
his  demands  for  something  else. 

If  it  is  necessary  (or  if  public  opinion  deems 
it  so)  why,  I  ask,  should  we  scorn  those  who 
only  supply  a  demand,  women  who  really  are 
acting  as  a  powerful  protection  to  their 
happier  and  better  placed  sisters,  and  oughtn't 
these  latter — when  they  reahze  it — to  be 
eternally  grateful  for  the  sacrifice  to  wretched- 
ness and  dishonour  of  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  their  poorer  sisters?  If  it  is  necessary, 
why  does  public  opinion  declare  that  the  same 
thing  which  it  is  venial  for  a  man  to  demand 
is  infamous  for  a  woman  to  accord  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  world  that  it 
is  so  hypocritical  ?  If  it  is  not  necessary, 
why  can't  something  be  done  more  openly  to 
lessen  this  miserable  slavery?  and  what  can  I, 
a  woman  of  the  protected  class  do,  to  help  my 
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poorer  sisters?  Am  I  supposed  to  do 
nothing?  Am  I  still  to  be  told  that  obedience 
and  compliance  are  all  that  are  required  in  a 
woman?  Do  men  really  honour  and  protect 
women  as  you  said  they  did  ?  and  will  you  still 
smile  into  my  eyes  and  tell  me  everything  is 
all  right  as  it  is  ? 

"But  the  woman  was  created  for  the  man" 
— for  his  use.  What  he  ordains  for  her,  that 
is  law.  Am  I  to  be  confronted  by  this  com- 
fortable doctrine  which  forbids  criticism  to 
women,  which  says  "Leave  things  as  they  are, 
you  can  do  nothing  to  improve  them  ?" 
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XVIII 

"I  don't  like  coarse  subjects  or  the  coarse  treat- 
ment of  any  subject,  but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
the  corruption  of  our  society  requires  not  shut  doors 
and  windows,  but  lig'ht  and  air  ;  and  it  is  exactly 
because  pure  and  prosperous  women  choose  to 
ignore  vice  that  miserable  women  suffer  wrong  by  it 
everywhere." 

So  wrote  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  to 
Thackeray  when  he  once  refused  a  poem  of 
hers  as  unsuitable  for  the  readers  of  the 
"Cornhill  Magazine." 

Dear  Mentor,  it  was  very  good  of  you  to 
answer  me  by  return  of  post.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  something  of  what  is  being  done, 
and  to  know  that  you  too  feel  you  need 
courage,  and  ask  me  to  pray  that  you  may 
have  it  to  bear  the  great  burden  imposed  upon 
you.  "You  have  indeed  touched  on  a  sad 
subject,"  you  write,  "we  are  doing  all  we  can ; 
we  have  twenty-five  agencies  at  work  and 
address   men's    meetings   from   one    end   of 
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London  to  the  other,  saying  it  is  as  bad  in 
the  man  as  in  the  woman."  Your  letter  gives 
me  courage  once  more  to  remember  Kings- 
ley's  inspiring  words,  that  though  we  think 
perhaps  happy  is  the  man  who  has  the 
strength  of  will  which  can  thrust  thought!s 
away  once  for  all  if  they  hurt  him,  more  happy 
is  he  whom  God  will  not  allow  to  thrust 
his  thoughts  from  him  till  the  bitter  draught 
has  done  its  work.  So  I  too,  must  not  rest 
till,  though  stumxbling  along  in  the  darkness,  I 
have  tried  my  little  best  to  let  in  what  light 
and  air  I  can  as  I  pass. 

I  have  lately  been  attending  some  lectures 
on  "Social  Economics"  given  by  a  clergyman 
who  is  very  interested  in  social  questions. 
When  speaking  of  the  work  and  wages  of 
women,  he  told  us  that,  though  to  our  shame 
be  it  said  in  a  Christian  country,  the  immoral 
life  was  the  only  means  of  livelihood  to 
thousands  of  women  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  starve.  And  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
just  now  that  there  are  80,000  women  in 
London  who  sell  body  and  soul  for  a  living. 
These  are  not  statements  to  make  one  feel 
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complacent,  and  I  am  constrained  to  ask,  If 
this  is  the  truth,  what  is  the  use  of  your 
efforts?  It  would  almost  seem  more  truly 
humanitarian  to  kill  off  a  certain  proportion 
of  girl  babies  as  the  ancients  did ! 

I  turn  once  more  to  the  "History  of 
European  Morals"  and  I  find  Lecky  strongly 
commenting  on  "the  presence  of  thousands  of 
women  in  England  sunk  in  the  lowest  misery 
and  vice,  shewing  what  an  appalling  amount 
of  moral  evil  is  festering  undiscussed,  uncon- 
trolled, unalleviated  under  the  fair  surface  of 
a  decorous  society"  and  saying  that  "the 
inequality  of  the  censure  bestowed  on  the  two 
sexes  is  constantly  the  cause  of  the  most 
shameful  and  pitiable  injustice"  and  yet — 
what  saddens  me  most  of  all — he  seems  to 
think  the  present  state  of  things  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  majority  of  women 
and  can  never  be  altered.  So  again  I  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  your  efforts?  Are  you 
altering,  can  you  alter  public  opinion?  and 
are  things  really  so  very  different  to  what  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago? 

As  for  me — while  men  continue  to  demand 
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(as  a  right?)  the  degradation  and  dishonour 
of  a  portion  of  my  sex,  do  you  see  that  I  still 
cannot  be  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"subjection"  of  women  is  a  right  one  for  any 
man  to  hold  or  to  be  taught — in  church  or 
elsewhere — in  spite  of  the  ''noble  standing" 
that  women  have  in  the  minds  of  "noble"  men. 
Sir,  Sir!  I  am  supposed  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  women  who  protect  me,  I  am 
to  despise  them  utterly.  Do  you  know,  that  if 
I  must  despise  wretched  women  for  selling 
themselves,  I  feel  equally  bound  to  despise 
men  for  buying  them?  But  public  opinion 
decrees  that  the  men  are  to  be  smiled  at  and 
shaken  hands  with  and  received  into  the  best 
society. 

Oh  the  world  is  very  grey  to  me  just  now. 
I  am  miserable  about  the  whole  thing, 
miserable  at  the  contempt  men  feel  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts — even  the  best  of  them 
I  fear — for  women,  miserable  at  the  sneers 
they  level  at  the  idea  of  "one  law  for  both." 
I  have  the  cruel  sense  of  failure — even  to 
make  you  understand.  Life  seems  hopelessly 
impossible  to  understand.       Is  there  such  a 
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thing  as  love?  Is  love  wanted?  Do  men 
ever  really  love  women  ?  Are  women  worthy 
to  be  loved? 
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XIX 

Your  speech  was  splendid.  If  there  were 
more  men  hke  you  surely  things  would  soon 
be  different.  But  one  thing  struck  me  in  it. 
You  mentioned  that  you  addressed  6000 
Ivor  king  men  one  day.  Now  would  you  ever 
get  an  audience  of  gentlemen  (the  leaders  of 
public  opinion)  and  of  the  class  above  the 
working  man  to  listen  to  you  on  this  subject. 
Has  it  ever  been  publicly  discussed  (from  a 
scientific,  religious  or  any  other  point  of  view) 
whether  the  degradation  of  a  certain  number 
of  women  in  the  land  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  pleasure  and  well-being  of  the  majority 
of  men  and  for  the  protection  of  the  majority 
of  women,  and  is,  therefore,  for  the  good  of 
the  community  at  large  .-^ 

That  seems  to  be  the  question  to  put 
frankly  and  squarely,  shorn  of  all  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  Useless  surely  for  the  clergy  to 
merely   talk  about   the    ''sin"   of  it  all — the 
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ordinary  man  is  rather  inclined  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  look  upon  the  clergy  as  a  class 
apart,  isn't  he? — unless  the  question  is  pro- 
perly thrashed  out.  Drunkenness  exists,  but 
no  one  calls  it  a  necessity.  We  know  where 
we  are  about  that. 
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XX 

June,  1907. 

Thank  you.  You  say  you  have  addressed 
thousands  of  gend^^men,  too,  on  the  subject, 
and  undergraduates,  "and  we  are  turning 
pubHc  opinion"  you  write.  '"Pray  for  us,  help 
us.     We  are  arising  at  last." 

And  I  see  in  an  account  of  some  meeting 
that  has  been  held,  such  a  nice  cheering  little 
sentence  of  yours,  "But  it  is  going  to  be 
done."  "Even  good  men,"  you  say,  "had  told 
you  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  the  streets 
of  the  street-walking  business,  and  declared 
that  a  man  must  engage  in  a  certain  amount 
of  traffic  with  evil — but  it  is  going  to  be  done^ 
you  declare.  The  Church  is  going  to  tackle 
a  subject  it  has  never  been  able  to  tackle 
successfully  before. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cheering  little 
note.       You  don't  know  how  much  happier 
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you  have  made  me.  When  I  posted  my  letter 
to  you  I  prayed  God — oh  so  earnestly — to 
touch  your  heart  to  reply  to  me  soon  and  re- 
Heve  me  of  the  torture  I  have  endured  all  these 
weeks. 

I  remember  now  what  a  dear  old  man  said 
to  me  once,  "Be  sure  that  the  power  that  you 
desire  to  have  of  understanding  things,  you 
will  have.  Be  content  not  to  have  it  all  at 
once.  Because  of  that  very  desire,  the  power 
will  come." 

It  is  stupid  to  be  unhappy  when  there  is  so 
much  that  is  really  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
to  make  one  glad. 

Oh,  dear  Mentor,  you  offered  most  nobly 
to  try  and  help  me  and  I  have  "looked  to  you 
for  the  good  and  true"  in  a  way  that  has  sur- 
prised me.  So  I  cannot  help  wanting  you  to 
be  remembered  as  the  man  who  stirred  up 
public  opinion  on  this  subject  as  no  other 
clergyman,  philanthropist,  or  anybody  else 
has  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  who  brought  it 
out  into  the  light. 
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XXI 

"A  sensible  woman  will  soon  be  convinced  that  all 
the  learning  the  utmost  application  can  make  her 
master  of  will  be,  in  many  points,  inferior  to  that 
of  a  schoolboy.  This  reflection  will  keep  her  always 
humble." 

(Lady  Pennington,  Manual  of  Advice  to 
Young  Ladies). 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  most  delightful 
motor  trip,  right  across  France  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy.  On  the  top 
of  Mont  Colon,  opposite  the  Mont  Blanc 
range,  on  which  we  reposed  for  a  long  rest 
after  a  good  climb,  a  young  man  of  our  party 
engaged  me  in  a  semi-philosophical  wordy 
battle  on  the  eternal  woman  question.  I 
thought  I  should  escape  from  it  there!  but  it 
is  evidently  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
to  the  "young  man"  of  to-day,  and  I  was  rather 
curious  to  hear  what  this  very  polite  and 
courteous  soldier,  with  whom  in  the  course  of 
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our  travels  I  had  become  very  good  friends, 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  already 
unfolded  to  me  some  of  his  views  on  religion, 
science  and  philosophy,  and  I  learnt  that  as  a 
result  of  his  studies  he  had  become  something 
of  a  cynic,  something  of  an  agnostic;  withal, 
an  interesting  mixture  of  western  and  eastern 
ideas  (he  had  lately  returned  from  India  on 
furlough)  and  that  he  had  a  tremendous  admir- 
ation for  all  things  eastern,  including  Omar 
Khayyam. 

He  began  the  attack  with  vigour.  There 
was  no  mincing  of  words  on  either  side,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  that,  fresh  from  the  east, 
he  wanted  to  sound  the  modern  western 
woman  to  the  very  depths  if  possible! 
Recent  events  had  roused  his  ire.  The  be- 
haviour of  women  in  Parliament  had  been 
disgraceful.  What  was  the  proper  function 
of  woman  ?  A  function  common  to  all 
animals,  down  to  the  lowest.  Haeckel,  Dar- 
win, Herbert  Spencer  were  hurled  at  me. 
Man  was  supreme,  the  ruler.  Woman  was 
revolting  against  man ;  it  all  proceeded  from 
distrust  of  men.     The  idea  of  it!     In  the  East 
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man  was  always  the  ruler,  "It  is  a  poor  day  for 
a  country,"  said  his  Eastern  Instructor  of 
languages  to  him  in  India,  "when  it  lets  its 
women  rule  it."  And  Man  had  the  brains. 
His  function  was  clearly  not  that  of  parent- 
hood alone.  If  women  go  on  getting  more 
and  more  emancipated  where  will  it  end.^ 
They  will  run  about  free  like  the  men,  and  do 
the  same  things,  and  have  as  much  license  to 
do  what  they  want  as  the  men,  and  what  will 
be  the  result.^  They  will  prove  their  own 
weakness ;  it  would  never  do  for  women  to 
have  as  much  license  as  men  (very  hard  on 
them  of  course — but  men  can  do  certain  things 
with  impunity) — they  will  prove  their  own 
weakness,  these  "emancipated"  women  ;  they 
are  not  the  stronger  animal,  and  men  will 
despise  them  and  take  advantage  of  them,  and 
it  will  all  "  pan  "  itself  out  to  a  more  strenuous 
establishment  of  the  old  order  of  things  than 
ever  before,  i.e.,  the  more  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  woman,  all  which  proves  that 
Nature  intended  the  male  to  be  paramount. 
We,  of  course,  owed  something  (in  some 
cases,  a  great  deal)  to  our  mothers,  but  far 
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more  to  our  fathers.  A  father  was  always  in 
everything  essential,  the  predominant  partner, 
the  ultimate  settler  whose  will  must  be 
obeyed,  the  legal  guardian.  It  was  the 
father's  name  we  took,  not  the  mother's ;  it 
was  a  son  that  a  family  always  desired  to 
carry  on  the  name,  not  a  daughter.  Who 
settled  even  such  things  as  the  religion  of  the 
children,  or  where  a  boy  was  to  go  to  school  ? 
The  father.  Whose  consent  was  alone  neces- 
sary to  a  marriage.^  The  father's,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitnin.  Woman  was  only  the  passive 
instrument,  man  was  the  active ;  he  was  the 
initiator  of  everything,  hence  Supreme.  And 
if  we  look  at  Nature,  our  great  guide  in  all 
these  matters,  we  find  that  it  is  the  male  which 
is  made  showy  and  attractive,  and  is  decked 
with  fine  feathers ;  the  female  is  made  to  look 
dowdy  and  unobtrusive. 

He  ceased  and  I  took  up  the  argument. 

You  speak  of  Nature  and  Nature's  ways. 
Let  us  look  at  Nature  then.  Everywhere  we 
see  Nature's  care  for  the  female,  Nature's 
anxiety  to  preserve  her  safety  at  any  cost,  no 
matter  how  much  the   males  get   killed  by 
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fighting  amongst  themselves,  or  by  fierce 
battles  with  other  species  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  I  remember  reading  an  account 
once  of  the  quaint  characteristics  of  seals,  and 
the  wanton  slaughter  that  goes  on  amongst 
the  males  every  year.  The  quiet  plumage, 
the  dull  coloured  bodies  or  wings,  etc.,  which 
you  mention.  Nature  gives  to  the  females  of 
certain  species,  are  to  make  them  look  as  much 
like  their  surroundings  as  possible,  a  cunning 
device  to  enable  them  to  escape  the  notice  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  carry  on  undisturbed  the  pre-eminent  (in 
Nature's  plan)  duty  of  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  And  Nature  teaches  that  never 
do  males  fight  with  females,  their  duty  is  to 
fight  for  them,  to  protect  them,  to  make 
themselves  as  attractive  as  possible  to  them, 
so  as  to  win  their  regard,  and  (amongst 
some  of  the  species)  to  get  their  food 
for  them.  It  sounds  in  fact,  like  the  male 
created  for  the  female,  working  for  the 
female,  not  only  as  is  so  oft  stated,  the  "female 
created  for  the  male!"  Both  of  course  are 
created  one  for  the  other.      Neither  is  pre- 
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eminent.  You  should  see  my  little  fox-terrier 
Judy,  though ;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
Nature  intended  her  to  be  paramount!  She 
holds  her  own  amongst  all  canine  lords  of 
creation,  great  or  small!  She  will  dart  for- 
ward on  a  walk  and  bark  furiously  and,  what 
I  call  most  impudently,  at  the  biggest  dog  she 
meets,  be  he  collie,  or  the  worst  fighter  in  the 
place,  and  the  fiercest  of  them  dare  not  raise 
paw  or  tooth  against  her,  or  even  so  much 
as  approach  her,  unless  she  chooses  to  be 
friendly.  Sometimes  I  think  they  are  most 
meek  and  long  suffering,  to  be  scorned  and 
passed  by,  by  such  a  whipper-snapper! 

Do  get  out  of  your  head  the  idea  that  the 
present  striving  after  higher  ideals  for  women 
is  due  to  an  absurd  and  wicked  antagonism 
of  women  for  men.  I  can't  understand  this 
quaint  notion  that  you  and  so  many  men  seem 
to  have.  Certainly  I  have  noticed  a  distinct 
feeling  of  antagonism  of  men  to  women  (to 
judge  from  what  some  of  them  write  in  the 
newspapers),  but  there  can  be  no  last  or  truth 
in  such  a  feeling,  as  Nature,  our  great  guide, 
teaches    us    that    antagonism    between  male 
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and  female  is  preposterous — ?^;«natural  in 
fact. 

As  to  men  being  such  superior  beings 
because  they  can  fight,  I  reply  that  men, 
being  males,  are  meant  to  fight — women  really 
needn't  do  it — and  what  is  more,  they  were 
meant  to  fight  for  women  even  now  in  the 
present  crisis ! 

I  do  beg  you  to  trust  your  sisters,  and 
believe  that  only  the  best  can  come  out  of  it 
all,  when  things  are  settled  down.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  froth  and  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble.  It  is  incumbent  indeed  on  the 
younger  generation  of  men  to  move  zvith  their 
generation ;  to  help  women,  their  sisters,  and 
not  to  distrust  them  as  they,  some  of  them, 
are  doing!  I  am  afraid  soldiers  take  a 
rather  narrow  view  of  women  and  their  lives. 
Don't  please  take  your  views  of  women  only 
from  other  men  (men  seem  to  follow  one 
another  so  absurdly  like  sheep  about  these 
things)  or  from  what  has  been  said  before,  or 
from  what  the  older  generation  of  men  think, 
but  do  go  straight  to  women  themselves 
sometimes,  and  find  out,  what  I  fear  few  men 
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take  the  trouble  to  find  out — women's  opinion 
of  men,  which  is  often  very  different  from  what 
men  think.  Women  are  always  being  told 
what  men's  opinion  of  women  is,  what  they 
admire  in  them,  etc. ;  let  men  learn  women's 
ideals,  and  their  opinion  of  men.  That  is 
partly,  I  think,  what  the  present  crisis  means. 
Women's  opinion  has  been  unsolicited,  un- 
regarded for  so  long,  so  they  agitate  for  more 
direct  expression  of  it  by  means  of  the  vote. 
For  instance,  was  their  opinion  even  asked  on 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Bill,  that 
measure  which  affects  them,  if  anything,  more 
than  men?  Perhaps  the  powers  that  be  are 
only  waiting  to  give  them  a  chance  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  the  Deceased 
Husband's  Brother's  Bill,  whenever  that  turns 
up!  Ks  to  brains,  think  how  young  is  the 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ; 
only  during  the  Victorian  Era!  Look  even 
at  George  Ill's  day;  how  prejudiced  men 
were  against  women's  being  better  educated — 
taught  to  use  their  brains ;  how  jealously 
women  had  to  guard  the  secret  of  their 
possessing  any  brains,  or  of  caring  to  read 
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books  or  to  write  them.  If  you  study  a  book 
called  "Side-Lights  on  the  Georgian  Era" 
you  will  get  an  idea  of  the,  by  no  means  very 
remote,  antagonism  of  men  to  women.  And 
small  wonder  too,  for  the  moment  women  are 
taught  to  use  their  brains  they  begin  to  think 
for  themselves,  not  to  accept  blindly  all  the 
axioms  laid  down  for  them ;  they  begin  to  see 
that  they  are  not  only  created  for  man,  for  his 
use,  his  pleasure,  but  also  for  themselves,  for 
society,  for  the  world  at  large ;  they  begin  to 
be  active.  Hitherto  they  have  been  encour- 
aged to  be  merely  passive,  dormant,  ac- 
quiescent. Men  should  remember  all  this 
when  they  jeer  at  the  present  so-called  in- 
dependent attitude,  the  present  "antagonism" 
of  women.  Really  independent  of  one 
another,  men  and  women  never  will  be,  so 
why  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  it?  As  to  the 
mothers  of  the  race ;  think  what  a  lot  we 
really  owe  them.  Nature  made  the  mother 
paramount  in  the  scheme  of  evolution. 
Here  women's  fight  comes  in :  she  is  to 
fight — sometimes  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
life — for    the    life    of    others.       Not    only 
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does  Nature  make  the  child  depend  for  its 
nourishment  during  infancy  entirely  on  the 
mother,  not  only  does  she  build  up  its  Hfe 
from  the  mother's  life  during  nine  months' 
patient  slow  construction  by  a  marvellous 
adding  of  process  to  process,  of  growth  to 
growth ;  not  only  on  this,  the  physical  side, 
does  she  make  the  mother  paramount,  but 
the  child's  character  orenerallv  becomes  what 
a  mother  makes  it,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  early  years  of  life  are  the  most 
important  for  the  formation  of  character. 
What  a  child  acquires  then,  moulds  its 
whole  future  life,  and  again,  not  only 
after  birth,  but  before  it,  does  the  mother 
impress  herself,  her  character,  her  mentality 
on  the  child. 

As  to  Eastern  notions,  we  generally  find 
that  those  nations  where  the  women  are 
degraded,  looked  upon  as  inferior,  are  the 
ones  to  remain  in  a  degraded,  inferior 
condition  themselves  ;  they  do  not  rise.  The 
highest  nations  are  those  where  the  women 
are  on  a  high  level,  for  it  must  be  true  of  men 
and  women  that  they  "rise  or  fall  together." 
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"What  the  women  are,  the  men  become," 
"Men  are  what  women  make  them,"  are  cur- 
rent phrases.  Why  not?  They  alone  can  be 
the  mothers  of  the  race ;  they  alone  can  give 
their  actual  flesh  and  blood  to  make  the  men. 
— soldiers  and  all!  Men  cannot  do  what 
women  do  here. 

Nature  evidently  doesn't  always  give  man 
the  paramount  part  to  play! 

Here  our  controversy  ended.  I  said  I  had 
probably  made  some  mistakes  in  my  argu- 
ments, as  he  had  made  in  his.  He  said  he 
would  probably  bring  out  all  my  remarks  in 
talking  with  somebody  else  when  he  got  back 
to  the  East. 

Then  we  descended  from  the  heights  with 
expressions  of  mutual  goodwill. 
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XXII 

Wedding  Presents 

What  a  heap  of  silver  goods  it  is  now 
thought  necessary  to  shower  on  a  bridal  pair 
as  wedding  presents.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  friend's  wedding.  There  were  eight 
pairs  of  silver  nut-crackers,  seven  silver 
mustard  pots,  six  silver  egg-cutters,  ditto 
grape  scissors,  and  a  whole  host  of  silver 
paper  knives,  scent-bottles,  button-hooks  and 
photo-frames  of  varying  sizes,  etc.,  shimmer- 
ing in  serried  rows  on  the  table  of  the  present- 
room. 

My  poor  friend  could  not  possibly  use  all 
these  things,  and  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to 
her  to  store  them,  as  she  was  going  to  live  in 
a  very  small  house.  So  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them  it  was  sheer  waste  of  money.  They 
were  nearly  all,  I  heard,  going  to  be  swept 
off  fo  the  bank  and  deposited  there  for  an  in- 
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definite  period,  for  my  friend  had  married  a 
soldier,  who  was  not  at  all  well  off,  and  as 
they  were  going  to  India  in  a  year's  time,  they 
had  hired  a  small  furnished  house  with  one 
servant  to  do  all  the  work,  and  intended  to  live 
very  simply. 

"Stop  the  storm  of  silver  knick-knacks," 
I  would  say !  and  I  think  I  would  do  it  in  this 
way.  When  the  wedding  was  announced  in 
the  paper,  I  would  add  these  words,  "No 
presents  by  request."  Then  one  could,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  joyfully  ask  all  one's  ac- 
quaintances far  and  wide,  who  ought  to  be 
asked,  without  the  feeling  that  one  was 
"cadging  a  present"  by  inviting  them,  and 
one's  friends  would  not  feel  that,  in  accepting, 
they  were  bound  to  bring  some  gift  with 
them,  however  small,  as  they  do  now.  I  saw 
one  lady  at  my  friend's  wedding — a  very  slight 
acquaintance — slip  hurriedly  into  the  present- 
room  the  moment  she  arrived  and  deposit  a 
tiny  photo-frame,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
silver  around  it  because,  poor  dear,  she  did  not 
dare  participate  in  the  festivities  without  pre- 
senting this  "sop  to  Cerberus"  as  it  were! 
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Of  course,  under  my  scheme,  one's  real 
friends  and  relations  would  still  give  one 
presents,  and  one  would  value  them  properly, 
coming  from  them,  but  the  duplicates  and 
"triplicates"  from  mere  acquaintances  1  could 
readily  spare. 

I  think  though,  the  whole  rush  and  turmoil, 
and  the  whole  idea  of  having  a  lot  of  one's 
friends  and  acquaintances  staring  at  one  at  a 
wedding  is  rather  repugnant  to  me.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  go  through  the  event  with  no 
rush  and  excitement,  but  just  be  quietly  and 
calmly  married  at  some  early  hour  of  the 
morning — when  I  have  time  to  think  what  I 
am  doing  and  to  realise  it  all. 
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Bishops'  Palaces 

Some  of  the  clergy  at  the  Church  Congress 
the  other  day,  I  note  with  interest,  have  been 
declaiming  against  Bishops'  Palaces,  and  the 
wealth  and  temporal  rank  of  our  diocesans, 
"The  harm  of  the  palace  is  double,"  says  one 
of  them.  "It  compels  expense.  It  is  a 
fortress  of  class  distinction  which  on  the  one 
hand  keeps  the  crowd  at  a  distance,  and  on 
the  other  fences  its  occupant  round,  shutting 
him  off  from  a  share  in  the  pathos  and  glories 
of  the  human  lot."  He  looks  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  estrangement  of  the 
masses  from  the  church,  and  he  quotes  the 
Bishop  of  London  who,  I  am  glad  to  think, 
in  great  measure  supports  his  views.  "Who" 
(says  the  Bishop)  "does  not  know  that  to 
working  men  bishops  constitute  a  Church 
difficulty  ?  Who  has  not  heard  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  scorn  passed  above  all  upon  the 
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state  and  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  the  modern 
bishop  is  supposed  to  live  ?"  And  I  would  add, 
to  many  others  besides  working  men,  he  is  a 
difficult  person  to  understand,  surely.  It 
seems  utterly  incongruous,  out  of  keeping 
somehow  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  that 
His  Ministers  should  live  in  a  "palace,"  a 
thing  built  for  princes  and  earthly  potentates, 
a  habitation  that  typifies  the  grandeur  and 
temporal  power  of  man.  Then  again  it  does 
seem  incongruous  that  a  Minister  of  Christ, 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  the  follower  of 
one  who  extolled  poverty  and  the  despising 
of  this  world's  goods,  should  need  so  large  a 
stipend  as  ^10,000  a  year,  especially  in 
view  of  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
on  pitifully  inadequate  incomes  that  so  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
to  endure.  1491  beneficed  clergy,  whose  in- 
comes do  not  exceed  £^']  ;  4,704  whose  in- 
comes are  under  ^^155;  and  7,000  curates 
whose  stipends  are  less  than  ^^130! 

I  am  sure  the  bishops  must  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  appeals  and  begging 
letters  to  attend  to,  and  I  expect  they  give 
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away  a  large  proportion  of  their  incomes, 
but  surely  it  would  simplify  their  burdens  a 
great  deal  if  they  never  had  the  big  income  to 
start  with !  What  do  you  think  ?  I  suppose 
the  bishops'  palaces  would  make  beautiful 
repositories  of  ecclesiastical  treasures.  I  can 
fancy  a  bishop  would  be  freed  from  many  un- 
necessary frets  and  cares  by  living  in  a  com- 
modious house,  not  too  large  or  too  small,  on 
a  comfortable  income  without  any  great  ap- 
pearance to  keep  up. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  charming  little  play 
"The  Bishop's  Candlesticks"— which  des- 
cribes to  my  thinking — an  ideal,  though 
possibly  quite  unpractical — bishop.  He  is  a 
French  Monseigneur,  and  lives  in  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  little  house  with  his  sister, 
among  his  people.  He  is  poor,  so  his  worldly 
goods  don't  trouble  him  much ;  he  is  a  friend 
to  all  who  seek  him,  good  and  bad ;  he  is 
easily  accessible  to  all,  and  his  manner  to 
everyone  is  infinitely  charming  and  sincere  and 
touched  with  the  real  Christ-Spirit.  It  is  very 
curious,  but  I  can  scarcely  read  this  little 
play  without  my  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
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XXIV 

November,  1907. 

"Pray  for  us,  help  us,"  you  remember  you 
said,  in  that  httle  note  I  was  so  glad  to  get 
before  starting  abroad  this  summer.  I  read 
a  challenge  in  the  words.  You  seem  to  tell 
me  I  am  leading  a  woefully  idle  life  down 
here  in  the  country,  and  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing. 

I  must  answer  the  challenge. 

First.  "Pray  for  you."  I  have  done  so. 
I  still  do  so.  I  protest  though,  it  is  not  the 
best  way  to  forget  a  very  stern  person ! 

Then.  "Help  you."  You  have  never  told 
me  how  I  can  help  you.  When  it  comes  to 
the  point,  you  are  very  vague ;  perhaps  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  say !  You  remember 
you  have  not  answered  the  question  I  asked 
you  some  time  ago,  as  to  how  I  could  help 
my  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  class.  So  now  I 
must  ask  it  again. 
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You  have  told  me  about  your  work.  Tell 
me  how  I  can  help  when  I  am  so  much  at  sea 
about  things  myself?  Yet  I  really  do  want 
to  do  something.  You  have  stirred  me  up. 
Do  not  fail  me. 
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XXV 

So  a  Ladies'  Settlement  is  to  be  the  "settle- 
ment" of  an  unsettled  state  of  mind.  I  put  no 
question  mark,  I  only  thank  my  friend  very 
hesitatingly  for  settling  the  question  for  me. 
I  tell  you  candidly  I  doubt  whether  I  have  the 
courage  or  the  capacity  or  any  other  qualifi- 
cation of  a  real  "settler."  I  thought  what 
they  wanted  at  Settlements  were  Church 
workers,  i.e.,  definite,  dogmatic,  orthodox 
believers,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  call 
myself  thai!  Really,  really,  you  can't  realise 
how  naughty  I  am.  I  have  hitherto  shunned 
parochial  work,  what  they  call  "working 
under  the  clergy" — will  you  persuade  me  to 
do  it  now? — and  the  dear,  devoted  women 
who  rush  about  after  sermons,  and  their 
special  pet  parson,  etc.,  have  not  appealed  to 
me. 

Now  I   have  reheved  my  mind  a  bit,    I 
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feel  better,  but  I  am  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
a  Settlement. 

P.S.  I  think  I  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "never"  again.  I  will  never  write  to 
ask  your  advice  again. 
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XXVI 

At  —  Settlement 

December,  1907. 

They  talk  such  a  lot  about  free  dinners  for 
the  children,  but  do  you  know  I'd  just  like  to 
give  "free  dinners"  to  some  of  these  London 
clergy ! !  They  have  such  hollow  cheeks, 
they  look  as  if  they  were  permanently  over- 
worked, and  as  if  they  fasted  too  much  and 
were  a  mass  of  nerves  and  irritability  in  con- 
sequence. I  am  sure  it  can't  be  a  good  thing 
for  a  man  who  has  a  lot  of  tiring,  wearing  work 
to  get  through  in  a  day,  to  start  his  day  fasting, 
as  so  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy  do 
round  here,  I  believe ;  especially  if  he  has  a 
small  stipend  and  is  perforce  obliged  to  lead 
a  frugal  life,  not  always  having  enough  to 
eat  perhaps !  It  would  be  all  very  well  if  he 
were  a  monk  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  mon- 
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astery  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  we  saw 
nothing  of  him,  he  could  do  what  he  Hked ; 
but  when  he  has  a  wife  and  family  depending 
on  him  as  he  generally  has,  and  lives  very 
much  in  the  centre  of  the  rush  and  turmoil  of 
life,  it  must  be  absolutelv  essential  that  he 
keeps  up  his  strength,  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual ! 

I  have  just  heard  of  such  a  sad  case  which 
illustrates  my  point,  of  a  Mr.  —  Vicar  of  — 
(a  very  slummy  part)  done  to  death  by  over- 
work and  worry  about  a  debt  on  his  Clubs  he 
could  not  clear.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  was  the  very  man  for  the  place ;  a  sturdy 
Christian,  and  much  beloved  by  his  poor 
parishioners.  He  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health,  but  the  financial  trouble  on  his 
mind  brought  on  an  internal  trouble,  to  which 
he  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention,  with 
the  result  that  he  had  an  operation  and  a 
speedy  death  in  a  nursing  home  all  alone, 
before  any  of  his  friends  or  fellow-clergy  had 
realised  there  was  anything  the  matter  with 
him. 

His  death,  I  believe,  came  as  a  great  shock 
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to  his  Bishop,  who  hastened  to  the  nursing 
home  with  the  intention  of  comforting  him  on 
his  death  bed,  but  arrived,  sad  to  say,  too  late. 

Well,  you  see  I  have  taken  your  advice 
and  come  to  a  Settlement!  in  spite  of  hating 
the  idea  of  doing  it,  and  in  spite  of  being 
very  solemnly  warned — when  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  go — that  clerical  influence  is  most 
insidious,  and  its  chief  victims  are  women ! 

I  don't  think  /  quite  needed  that  warning, 
do  you?  I  am  afraid  I  am  much  too  unor- 
thodox to  become  a  victim!  but  everyone 
laughed  at  me  for  coming. 

Everything  seems  very  strange  here,  and 
I  feel  I  have  a  lot  to  learn  in  this  new  life. 
Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  Ap- 
prenticeship, Care  Committee  Work,  Girls' 
Clubs.  One's  days  are  pretty  well  filled  up! 
It's  all  work  I  know  nothing  about.  By-the- 
bye,  though  the  food  is  plentiful  enough  here, 
in  some  Settlements,  I  hear,  it  is  very  poor; 
there  is  really  not  quite  enough  to  eat.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake.  People  who  work 
hard  should  be  well  looked  after  in  this 
respect.     Why  should  they  get  run  down  and 
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anaemic  and  "nervy"  as  they  are  bound  to  do 
on  an  insufficient  diet? 

There  are  about  seventeen  ladies  here, 
some  of  them  are  very  "churchy,"  all  of  them 
are  very  nice  and  kind,  but  oh,  some  of  them 
are  hopelessly  plain  to  look  at.  It  gave  me 
quite  a  shock  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  first  morning  to  notice  that  so  many  good 
people  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  good 
works  down  here  should  be  handicapped  by 
their  Maker  by  not  having  even  passably 
good  looks.  It  is  rather  sad,  but  I  suppose 
the  ranks  of  the  social  workers  are  most  often 
recruited  from  the  "social  failures."  Don't 
frown  at  me.  Faces  appeal  to  me  very  much, 
and  I  appreciate  beauty  as  much  as  you  do ! 

What  do  you  think  of  me,  breaking  my 
resolve  never  to  write  or  to  ask  your  advice, 
again?  It  was  never  a  very  sincere  resolve, 
so  of  course  it  has  broken  down.  It  was 
wrung  out  of  me  by — never  mind  it  has 
broken  down. — I  think  I  deserve  the  severest 
mental  thumb-screw  or  "screw-down"  your 
friend  Mr.  B —  can  extract  for  me  out  of  the 
dungeons  of  Lambeth  or  Fulham!      Yes,  I 
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am  getting  seriously  afraid  that  it  is  only  a 
thumb-screw  that  will  make  me  keep  my 
resolve.  Here  am  I  taking  invalid  children 
up  to  hospital  and  seeing  about  their  doctors 
and  the  instruments  they  have  got  to  wear, 
and  I  find  that  I  actually  need  an  instrument 
myself  to  keep  my  right  hand  in  order !  But 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  wear  one  without 
the  doctor's  mandate,  and  I  couldn't  wear  one 
for  life,  without  a  written  command  to  do  so, 
could  I  ?  So  I  anxiously  await  your  letter 
saying  "Madam,  a  thumb  screw  is  (or  is  not) 
imperatively  necessary." 

Oh  dear  Sir,  it's  such  a  relief  to  talk  a  little 
nonsense,  even  to  a  very  busy  person,  'midst 
these  surroundings  drear  where  everyone  is 
good  (four  Chapels  a  day,  if  you  please !)  and 
"only  man  is  vile,"  (to  misquote  the  famous 
poet !) 
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January,  1908. 


What's  the  matter  with  you?  You  seem 
so  serious  and  solemn.  Do  cares  weigh  very 
heavily  on  you  just  now  ?  Why  did  you  call 
me  "dear  Madam?"  You  should  not  have 
teased  me  so.  Look  here.  I  am  despatch- 
ing a  thumb-screw  to  you — it's  only  an 
apology  for  one— but  it  will  do.  If  you  think 
I  need  it  as  a  punishment  for  my  delin- 
quencies, you  must  send  it  back,  telling 
"Madam"  to  wear  it ;  if  you  don't  think  I  need 
punishing  quite  yet,  keep  it  in  memory  of 
your  long-forgotten  "sister!"  for  you  know 
better  than  I  do  whether  your  "sister"  has 
vanished  for  ever  or  not!  Meanwhile  I  shall 
continue  to  believe  that  she  lives.  Please 
ask  my  stern  Dr.  Mentor  not  to  tease  me  too 
much. 

Remember,    I  have  solemnly  placed  this 
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awful  instrument  of  torture  in  your  hands. 
You  have  full  power  to  send  it  back  to  me 
whenever  you  like  and  command  me  to  wear 
it,  but  unless  you  do  send  me  back  this  visible 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  you 
would  wish  to  cause  me,  my  fingers  will  refuse 
to  renounce  the  joy  of  holding  a  pen. 
Please  smile  and — understand ! 
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XXVIII 

The  Highest  Function  of  Woman 

April,  1908. 

"The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth-print  goes  ; 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road 
Preaches  contentment  to  that  toad." 

"England  expects  everv  woman  (?)  to  do 
her  duty."     (Selah!) 

But  England  doesn't  make  it  possible  for 
every  woman  to  do  it ! 

A  man  has  been  writing  very  sweetly  in  the 
"Times"  this  morning,  pointing  out  that  "the 
highest  function  of  woman  is  motherhood,  a 
function  which  unhappily  is  being  neglected 
in  this  country,"  and  he  says  that  "through 
the  history  of  the  ages  it  has  been  tacitly 
realized  (only  tacitly,  mark  you)  that  in  per- 
forming this  essentially  sacred  duty — which 
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is  at  once  the  most  difficult,  dangerous, 
delicate  and  responsible  of  all — women  are 
doing  their  full  share  in  making  this  world  go 
round."  He  then  lays  down  the  law  that  it 
is  for  woman  to  influence  the  world  indirectly 
by  the  exercise  of  her  true  and  highest 
function,  and  by  no  other  means  ;  any  activity 
on  her  part  outside  the  exercise  of  her  highest 
function  would  "retard  rather  than  further  the 
welfare  of  the  world." 

Alas,  a;las,  does  he  realize  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  every  woman  to 
perform  her  sacred  duty  in  this  respect,  and  in 
this  respect  only,  however  ardently  she  may 
desire  to  do  it,  or  however  well  fitted  for  it 
both  physically,  mentally  and  morally  she 
may  be  ? 

In  the  first  place,  lots  of  men  are  too  selfish, 
or  too  poor  to  marry,  so  heaps  of  good  women 
have  to  pine  for  marriage  (their  one  legiti- 
mate profession,  mark  you)  in  vain. 

Then,  if  we  were  all  Mohammedans  or 
Mormons,  and  allowed  polygamy,  no  doubt 
the  question  could  be  easily  settled  without 
further   trouble.      Every    woman   would   be 
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comfortably  provided  for  by  some  man,  and 
could  exercise  her  highest  function  in  peace 
and  quiet  and  ivithout  reproach.  (I  shall 
have  something  further  to  say  on  this  last 
clause  later  on).  But  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that,  as  everyone  knows  but  apparently 
pretends  not  to  know,  there  are  in  the  British 
Isles  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  more 
women  than  men,  and  that  we  do  not  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  husbands  by  allowing 
polygamy!  (Thank  God!) 

Then,  there  are  the  thousands  of  women 
who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  even  often 
under  "sweating"  conditions,  which  are  surely 
unfavourable  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
"dangerous,  delicate  and  responsible"  duties 
of  motherhood. 

What  then,  one  asks,  is  to  become  of  the 
vast  mass  of  w^omen  whom  circumstances  will 
not  allow  to  be  mothers,  and  who  are  thus 
debarred  (most  unjustly,  no  doubt)  from 
exercising  their  legitimate  indirect  influence 
on  the  world? 

All  that  is  most  beautiful,  tenderest, 
happiest  in  the  life  of  a  woman  centres,   or 
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ought  to  centre,  no  doubt,  round  motherhood. 
But  things  being  as  they  are  in  this  England 
of  ours,  when  will  men  cease  their  cant  about 
the  duties  of  motherhood  being  the  only  work 
in  the  world  that  women  ought  to  undertake, 
or  that  is  worthy  of  receiving  recognition  (a 
tacit  recognition)  at  their  hands?  I  suppose 
our  friend  has  been  really  advocating  the 
Oriental  view  of  the  matter  though  he  puts  it 
in  other  words. — "The  world  is  made  for  men, 
and  women  exist  to  bear  men." 

But  there  is  a  motherhood  that  a  great  many 
people  are  beginning  to  think  very  undesir- 
able, and  that  is  the  motherhood  of  the  unfit. 
The  Eugenic  Society  has  been  calling  it  a 
crime,  and  says  that  inebriate  women  alone 
are  responsible  for  30,000  children  annually 
in  this  country. 

Lastly  there  is  the  saddest  motherhood  of 
all,  the  motherhood  that  is  looked  down  upon, 
that  is  not  hailed  with  joy  and  crowned  with 
glory,  the  motherhood  that  sometimes  drives 
women  to  madness  and  despair,  to  murder  and 
self-destruction.  (It  is  curious  though  to 
remember,  in  this  connection,  that  a  woman 
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can  only  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  the  legal 
guardian  of  her  child  while  the  father  is  alive 
(unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances), and  of  giving  it  her  own  surname, 
when  she  is  an  unmarried  mother  and  her 
child  therefore  illegal). 

I  lately  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to 
which  I  belong,  and  learnt  from  a  report  that 
five  thousand  illegitimate  children  are  born  in 
London  annually.  I  ask,  what  are  these  but 
five  thousand  "unwanteds" — the  unrecognised 
children  of  men  of  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest?  The  Report  also 
stated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  annually  done  to  death  or  otherwise 
mal-treated  are  illegitimate,  and  I  read  also — 
oh  horror — of  children  being  brutally  injured 
by  the  lust  of  man,  and  of  a  poor  child  of  ten 
years  of  age  becoming  a  mother. 

Oh,  Mentor,  am  I  to  be  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are  ?  If  so  I  cannot  forgive  a  God  who 
makes  men  have  such  horrible  cruel  natures. 
Is  it  merely  a  relic  of  the  "ape  and  tiger 
promptings    in    man"  which    Huxley    says 
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civilized  man  now  brands  with  the  name  of 
sins?  Then  I  am  all  at  sea,  and  can  only 
exclaim  with  Omar  Khayyam : 

"O  Thou  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make 
And  who  with  Eden  did'st  devise  the  snake  ; 

.   For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blackened,  Man's  forgiveness  give — and  take  !" 

Is  God  mocking  our  puny  efforts? 
Everything  seems  to  be  haphazard  and  inex- 
pHcable.  On  the  one  hand  one  finds 
thousands  of  women  who  W'Ould  and  could 
be  really  good  mothers  cannot  be  married, 
because  there  are  not  enough  husbands  to  go 
round  (and  are  inveighed  against  by  men  on 
that  account!),  on  the  other,  thousands  of 
"unwanted"  children  whose  mothers  too  often 
only  want  to  be  rid  of  them — handicapped 
from  the  start.  We  find  that  in  theory  we 
are  monogamists — every  man  is  supposed  to 
have  one  mate,  but  that  in  practice,  every 
man  is  allowed  to  have  as  many  as  he  wants 
or  can  afford  (though  shame  and  ignominy  are 
to  be  attached  to  all  but  his  lawful  wedded 
mate). 

I  do  not  believe  thinking  women  are  going 
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to  rest  content  until  the  conditions  under 
which  women  Hve  are  studied  by  women 
themselves  and  brought  into  the  light.  I 
believe  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  say 
"If  polygamy  is  necessary  to  man,  then  the 
present  marriage  system  is  insufficient.  If 
it  is  not  necessary,  then  public  opinion  should 
not  condone  misconduct  in  men !" 
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XXIX 

A  man  in  high  position  has  been  writing 
so  eloquently  in  the  "Times/'  in  regard 
to  the  very  subject  on  which  I  last 
wrote  to  you,  shewing  where  the  Law 
presses  hardly  on  women.  What  do 
you  think  of  his  letter?  It  is  just  splendid, 
I  think,  to  find  a  man  so  frank  and  just  (not 
merely  chivalrous).  You  have  not  written  to 
me  for  such  a  very  long  time.  Do  I  deserve 
your  thumb-screw?  I  beg  you,  if  you  want 
to  be  very  cruel  after  having  been  almost  the 
nicest  person  I  have  ever  been  permitted  by 
the  Powers  that  be,  to  meet  on  this  planet, 
send  it  me.  I  have  been  dreading  you  would 
send  it  back  to  me.  But  you  have  never  even 
mentioned  its  arrival  yet.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
B — ,  Keeper  of  the  Dungeons  and  Tor- 
mentor-in-Ordinary,  would  gladly  despatch 
it.  At  least  let  me  know  the  whereabouts 
of  the  dread  thing.  Did  it  find  a  safe  asylum 
in  your  waste  paper-basket  perchance? 
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XXX 

I  am  glad  you  like  Mr.  — 's  letter.  "Instead 
of  wanting  you  to  give  up  caring  for  the  lot 
of  other  women,  I  want  vou  to  be  more  and 
more  unselfish  in  your  fight  for  them,"  you 
write.  I  am  awfully  glad  you  want  me  still 
to  care  for  the  lot  of  women.  With  all  my 
heart  I  want  you  to,  too.  If  I  did  not 
believe  you  cared,  I  should  have  had  to  give 
up  writing  to  you  long  ago. 

But  the  thumb-screw,  dear  Mentor,  you 
say  nothing  about  that.  Here  are  some 
"touching  lines"  I  have  composed ! 

"Bring  forth  the  rusty  thumb-screw, 
The  thumb-screw  tried  and  true, 
Place  it  on  rebel  fingers 

And  drill  them  through  and  through. 

And  when  the  game  is  finished 

Ah,  what  more  can  you  do? 
For  the  strangest  little  friendship 

Lies  dead  'tween  me  and  you." 
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XXXI 

You  are  annoyed  with  me.  You  say  you 
have  never  received  the  thumb-screw  and 
you  do  not  understand  the  joke,  and  you  will 
not  be  able  to  write  again,  though  you  wish 
me  God  speed  in  my  efforts  to  help  on  my 
fellows.  But  my  efforts  to  help  on  my  fellows 
depend  on  your  efforts  to  help  me.  It  is  you 
who  have  made  me  believe  in  you,  you  who 
have  made  me  really  want  to  try  and  help 
others.  I  have  laboured  in  a  settlement,  to 
please  you.  I  should  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  of  my  own  accord.  You 
have  mesmerised  me,  personal  magnetism  it 
is  called,  I  believe.  I  have  been  trying  to 
resist  it — vainly — so  last  winter  I  sent  you  a 
little  parcel  which  apparently  you  never  got, 
thinking  you  would  smile  and  understand. 
That  is  all  the  joke — a  poor  Httle  thing.  Oh, 
do  not  be  so  stern.     Writing  to  you  has  made 
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all  the  difference  to  me.  You  must  not — 
must  not  kill  our  strange  little  friendship  like 
this. 

Good-bye. 
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XXXII 

Hurrah!  Then  you  are  not  annoyed,  you 
have  written  again  so  quickly,  and  you  are  so 
busy,  your  letter  is  headed  "In  the  train  on 
the  way  to  Manchester."  All  the  world  sings 
around  me.  Oh,  what  a  funny  thing  it  is  that 
a  little  thing  hke  a  letter  can  change  the  look 
of  everything  for  one. 

Of  course  I  want  to  see  you  again. 

Of  course  you  can  help  me  in  a  hundred 
thousand  ways.     Who  better? 
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XXXIII 

November,  1908. 

Every  time  I  see  you  it  seems  to  me  more 
and  more  difficult  to  talk  to  vou  on  the  serious 
subjects  I  have  down  on  my  programme  for 
discussion.  As  for  my  life  at  the  Settlement, 
I  don't  seem  to  have  time  to  get  out  a  word 
about  that,  though  there  are  lots  of  things, 
Girls'  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about.  By  the  way,  I  am  glad  you  ap- 
prove of  Boy  Scouts,  and  suggest  patrols 
being  started  in  all  the  poor  districts.  Since 
seeing  the  weedy,  stooping  and  loafing  sort 
of  lads  at  some  of  the  Clubs  here  in  London, 
I  have  been  very  keen  on  Boy  Scouts,  and  I 
once  tried  to  arouse  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
in  a  local  curate,  but  I  am  afraid  he  scouted 
my  idea ! 

Anyhow  I  hope  to  start  a  patrol  for  the 
village  boys  on  my  father's  estate  when  I  go 
home. 
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But  you  were  dreadfully  disappointing  and 
funny  to  talk  to  the  other  day.  I  don't  think 
you  smiled  once,  and  that  was  upsetting  to 
me,  for  you  generally  have  such  a  genial 
manner;  you  even  scolded  me  for  smiling  at 
you!  As  if  I  could  help  smiling  for  joy  at 
seeing  you  again ;  we  haven't  met  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half.  No,  you  were  not  a  bit 
like  the  gay  man  I  first  knew.  I  could  not 
make  you  out.  You  should  not  stride  up 
and  down  the  room  all  the  time  I  am  talking 
to  you,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  come  and  lean 
on  the  back  of  my  chair  and  look  at  me  with- 
out saying  a  word,  as  if  you  would  drag  the 
very  soul  out  of  me  through  my  eyes. 
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XXXIV 

It's  a  comfort  to  hear  that  Mentor  was 
really  not  the  least  bit  angry  the  other  day 
after  all,  though  his  manner  was  so  funny  and 
brusque. 

I  stand  corrected  of  my  error! 
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XXXV 

A    Remarkable    Sermon   in   Westminster 
Abbey 

"He  who's  for  us,  for  him  are  we  !"  {Ballad  of 
Fair  Ladies  in  Revolt).     George  Meredith. 

February,  1909. 

Did  you  notice  that  a  certain  Canon 
preached  what  the  papers  call  a  remarkable 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  last  Sunday, 
in  which  he  discussed  St.  Paul's  views  on 
women,  and  admitted  that  St.  Paul  was  mis- 
taken in  his  views?  He  declared  that  while 
changes  of  social  order  have  allowed  the  Gen- 
tile and  the  slave  to  claim  and  enjoy  the  equal 
rights  of  Christian  manhood,  the  Apostle's 
great  authority  had  withheld  the  Church  from 
granting  a  like  emancipation  to  women. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  to  hear  of  a 
man's  expressing    in  public   from   the  pulpit 
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what  I  have  been  saying  to  you  privately  for 
now  nearly  four  years!  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "had  the  Church  risen  to  the  height  of 
her  social  mission  she  would  have  taught  the 
world  to  recognise  the  claims  of  women  and 
would  have  found  for  them  an  equal  sphere 
in  which  their  special  gifts  would  have  scope." 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  clergy- 
man who  has  ever  been  brave  enough  to  dare 
to  preach  a  public  sermon  impugning  the 
justice  of  St.  Paul's  views  of  the  position  of 
women.  And,  of  course,  I  am  just  delighted 
that  the  walls  of  our  dear  old  Abbey  have 
heard  it.  The  marvel  to  me  is  that  such  a 
sermon  has  been  such  a  long  time  coming. 
And  it  does  seem  awfully  funny  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  we  women  have  to 
wait  for  men  to  say  things  for  us,  things  which 
perhaps  we  could  very  well  say  for  ourselves, 
or  that  we  have  been  burning  for  years  to  say ! 

What  inexhaustible  patience  we  must  have, 
or  are  supposed  to  have ! 

Canon of  course    finds  an   effective 

apology  for  St.  Paul's  views  (as  who  would 
not?)  saying  tTiey  are  due  to  his  environment 
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and  belonged  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  and 
pointing  out  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  moreover  that  he  was  never 
married.  Probably  St.  Paul  was  even  in 
advance  of  his  time.  I  can  imagine  his  being 
regarded  as  something  of  a  revolutionary, 
and  considering  the  contempt  in  which  women 
were  held,  can  even  think  of  him  as  being  in 
some  measure  the  liberator  of  women  in  his 
day.  The  whole  point  now  is,  that  we  have 
advanced  beyond  his  day,  and  are  we  to  be 
held  back  by  teaching  which  no  longer  fits  our 

day?     Canon declares  that  the  Church 

on  St.  Paul's  authority  is  holding  us  back. 
Will  you  agree  with  him,  my  cautious  Mentor? 
It  is  truly  a  marvel.  The  Church  which  has 
delayed  for  so  long  the  instruction  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  this  matter  is  moving  at  last.  I 
seem  to  see  her  ushering  in,  by  this  sermon  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  new  era  of  social 
reform,  in  which  women  will  dare  (as  they 
have  not  hitherto  dared)  to  take  their  part  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  (I  really  cannot  call 
the  Church  "her"  since  it  is  a  body  entirely 
represented  and  governed  by  men  ;  women — 
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devout  adherents  of  the  Church  though  they 
are — not  being  admitted  to  Church  Councils 
or  Convocation,  and  not  even  being  "lay 
women,"  poor  things!).  I  seem  to  see  him 
(the  Church)  unbinding  the  feet  that  he  has 
bound  and  fettered,  and  pityingly  wiping  off 
the  dust  wherewith  he  has  blinded  the  eyes 
and  clogged  the  minds  of  women  for  centuries. 

There !  I  send  you  the  account  of  the 
sermon  in  the  paper,  in  case  you  have  not  seen 
it.  For  myself — I  would  like  to  dance  round 
your  room  for  joy.  My  spirit  at  least  will  do 
so  the  moment  your  hand  touches  this  letter. 
So  look  out  for  it. 

Thanks  be  to  the  Canon!  But  you — if  it 
had  been  you  who  had  been  so  frank  and  brave 
for  us,  I  would  have  cried  my  eyes  out  almost 
for  joy  and  kissed  this  little  bit  of  printed 
paper. — 

I  appeal  to  you,  as  an  impartial  friend  no 
longer,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  most  partial  friend, 
critic,  stranger,  foe,  you  can  possibly  be  to 
me — rejoice  with  me — and — understand  my 
joy. 
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XXXVI 

The  Ministry  of  Women 

"Call  to  mind,  Catherine,  that  I  have  encouraged 
thee  by  my  Spirit  in  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
This  zeal  increased  in  thy  heart  so  much  that  thou 
didst  wish  to  disguise  thyself  as  a  man  to  enter 
into  the  order  of  preachers,  so  that  thou  mightest 
become  useful  to  souls." 

"Lord,  how  can  I,  who  am  so  miserable  and  so 
fragile,  be  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures?  For 
my  sex  is  an  obstacle  as  Thou,  Lord,  knowest, 
as  well  because  it  is  contemptible  in  men's  eyes,  as 
because  propriety  forbids  me  any  freedom  of  con- 
verse with  the  other  sex." 

"  The  word  impossible  belongeth  not  to  God.  Am 
not  I  He  who  created  the  human  race,  who  formed 
both  man  and  woman?     I  pour  out  the  favour  of 

My  Spirit  on  whom  I  will and  all 

are  equal  before  Me.  Go  forth  without  fear,  in 
spite  of  reproach." 

(From  Li/e  0/  Catherine  of  Siena,  A.D.  1364). 

March,  1909. 

And     right     bravely     did     Catherine     of 
Siena    go    forth!       You    did    not  tell     me 
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whether  you  approve   or  not  of  the  Canon's 
sermon. 

I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  "Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Moral  Idea,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Westermarck,  and  fmd  another  strong 
advocate  of  the  cause  I  have  in  hand,  for  the 
Professor  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  women,  rigidly 
imposed  on  them  too  by  the  Church  (he  says) 
has  no  doubt  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  human 
conduct,  in  that  it  has  pandered  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  all  along  through  the  ages,  by 
soothing  them  with  the  comfortable  idea  that 
a  divine  sanction  had  been  given  to  their 
selfishness.  But  he  speaks  hopefully  of  what 
he  calls  "that  doctrine  of  the  essential  equahty 
of  the  sexes  to  which  the  most  enlightened 
men  and  women  of  our  time  now  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  their  adherence." 

And — though  the  Church  on  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle  is  holding  us  back — to  quote 
the  Canon  once  more — it  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice  that  we  have  yet  another  great  advo-  i 
cate  in  "General"  Booth.  He,  I  am  told,  in 
the  early  days  of  his  work,  aided  by  his  great 
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love  for  his  wife  and  her  whole-hearted  co- 
operation in  his  work,  took  it  into  his  mind 
that  women  were  as  fitted  to  work  in  the 
"Army"  he  was  organizing  as  men,  so  "he  did 
not  shrink  from  emancipating  them  for  relig- 
ious service  despite  a  hundred  St.  Paul's." 
And  I  hear  that  last  year  he  sent  a  special 
message  on  the  subject  of  "Woman '  to  be  pub- 
licly read  out,  in  all  Salvation  Army  places  of 
worship  throughout  the  country,  in  which  he 
declared  that  unfortunately  a  large  number 
of  people  in  every  class  still  cHng  to  the  notion 
of  bygone  ages,  that,  as  a  being,  woman  is  in- 
ferior to  man,  and  that  therefore  there  are  all 
sorts  of  prejudices  against  her  doing  what  she 
might,  and  all  sorts  of  hideous  and  heathenish 
ways  of  regarding  her.  And  he  begged  the 
"Army"  to  "combat  these  ideas,  and  to  show 
forth  to  the  world  in  their  conduct  and  practice 
that  woman  is  equal  in  value  and  importance, 
and  as  necessary  to  the  progress  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world  as  man ;  above  all,  to  teach 
these  things  to  the  young  people  around 
them." 

Imagine  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England 
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sending  such  a  "message"  to  his  clergy.  No 
doubt  ''General"  Booth,  working  as  he  does 
amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  has 
a  wide  experience  from  which  to  draw  his  con- 
clusions. 

But  of  course  it  is  no  new  thing  for  women 
to  be  associated  with  men  in  religious  service, 
for  besides  those  communities — hke  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Christian  Scientists,  Quakers, 
and  others,  where  women  take  their  share,  in 
the  behef  that  God's  spirit  is  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  men,  but  falls  on  women  as  well 
as  men — one  remembers  that  in  most  religions 
are  to  be  found  traces  of  priestesses  as  well  as 
priests,  goddesses  to  be  worshipped  and  in- 
voked and  appeased,  equally  with  gods.  Our 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  is  entirely 
masculine,  nothing  but  the  pronoun  "He" 
figures  in  it  throughout — we  have  eliminated 
the  Abbesses  from  the  service  of  God,  and  it  is 
only  the  Roman  Catholics  who  retain  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin.  Almost  every  religion 
has  its  Immaculate  Conception,  said  a  learned 
man  the  other  day,  and  what  does  it  all  come 
to  except  to  show  us  that  man  turns  naturally 
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towards  the  worship  of  the  maternal  idea? 
The  natural  idea  of  Godhead  includes  the 
Mother  as  well  as  the  Father  idea. 

It  does  seem  strange  when  you  look  back  at 
all  the  religions  of  the  world,  to  find  our  own 
form  of  religion  is  so  masculine.  Why  is  it  I 
wonder,  when  almost  everything  is  dual  in 
nature?  It  certainly  seems  quite  a  natural 
thing  on  the  face  of  it,  that  women  should  look 
to  a  supreme  woman  for  help  and  understand- 
ing of  the  pains,  the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  of 
women,  and  that  one  who  has  been  a  mother 
should  be  the  special  protector  of  mothers.  At 
any  rate,  I  for  one,  though  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion myself  towards  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  not  having  been  brought  up  that  way, 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  somewhat  into 
the  feelings  of  that  bowed  motionless  figure 
who  is  silently  telling  all  her  secret  hopes  and 
fears  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  that 
weary  mother  of  toil  who  has  flung  herself 
down  before  that  same  altar  and  is  pouring  out 
anguished  prayers  for  the  safety  of  some  sailor 
son  or  erring  child.  We  cannot  eliminate  the 
mother  from  the  idea  of  God ;    it  is  to  the 
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mother  that  the  little  child  flies  in  pain  or  dis- 
tress, and  all  we  children — whether  grown  up 
or  not, — crave  protection  from  pain  and 
distress  all  our  Hfe  long,  and  need  to  find  a 
mother  as  well  as  a  father  in  our  God,  do  we 
not? 

Well,  to  return  to  the  question  of  women's 
receiving  the  gift  of  God  and  acting  as  His 
ministers  to  others.  I  don't  suppose  any 
woman  would  so  act  unless  she  felt  she  had  a 
special  gift  or  that  she  had  received  a  "call." 
That  some  women  have  such  gift  and 
are  so  "called"  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
they  have  proved  whenever  their  powers 
have  been  allowed  free  scope.  For  instance, 
women  have  felt  a  "call"  to  the  Mission  field 
just  like  men,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to 
respond  to  it.  But,  though  in  America,  and 
Sweden  I  believe,  a  certain  number  of  women 
have  been  able  to  show  their  zeal  and  enthus- 
iasm for  God's  service,  have  responded  to  the 
solemn  "call"  in  fact,  by  becoming  His  minis- 
ters— here,  in  the  Church  of  England,  at  any 
rate,  women  dare  not  respond  to  the  call, 
though  (to   judge  by  the  number  of  women 
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who  come  to  Church  and  attend  the  Holy 
Communion)  their  religious  fervour  is  double, 
treble  that  of  the  men.  What  becomes  of  all 
this  religious  fervour  and  latent  energy? 
Many  men  declare  that  church-going 
comes  easier  to  women,  because  they 
naturally  possess  faith  and  religious 
fervour  in  a  greater  degree  than  men; 
all  the  more  reason  it  seems  that  the  Church 
should  wake  up  and  see  to  it  that  she  makes 
proper  use  of  these  excellent  qualities ; 
others  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fervour 
is  expended  in  adoration  of  the  presiding 
minister,  and  all  men  seem  agreed  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  women,  the  churches  would 
be  practically  empty.  Women  are  the  great 
supporters  of  the  clergy,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent ;  they  are  more  willing  to  place 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  their  priests, 
to  accept  what  is  told  them  without  question. 

In  the  Church  of  England  women  are 
allowed  to  be  what  are  called  Deaconesses 
and  Church  workers,  but  it  appears  that  they 
fare  rather  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
for  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  last  year  I 
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find  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  declared 
that  "women  Church  workers  were  disgrace- 
fully underpaid,"  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
argued  that  "it  was  now  time  to  admit  women 
to  the  Church  Councils ;  the  Church  had 
done  nothing  to  recognise  the  intellectual 
status  of  women^' ;  they  do  not  even  come 
under  the  heading  of  "/<2}/women,"  as  men 
do  that  of  "laymen."  Look  at  the  question 
of  Disestablishment,  a  subject  on  which 
women  probably  feel  as  keenly  as  men,  if  not 
more  so.  Women  are  allowed  to  run  bazaars, 
sell  tickets,  do  a  lot  of  troublesome  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  coffers,  but  when 
the  question  arises  of  how  the  Church  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  women  are  supposed  not  to  under- 
stand the  matter,  at  any  rate  they  are  not 
entitled  to  have  any  say  in  it,  although  the 
Church  is  kept  up  by  the  activities  and  by  the 
money  subscriptions  of  the  women  as  much 
as  by  those  of  the  men.  So  little  account 
does  the  Church  take  of  its  most  devoted 
adherents ! 

Well,  in    spite  of  this,  I    know,  everyone 
knows  heaps  of  earnest,  serious  sorts  of  girls 
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all  up  and  down  the  country  who  would  make 
splendid  curates.  Many  of  them  are  working 
themselves  to  the  bone,  acting  as  unpaid, 
unrecognised  curates  at  the  present  moment, 
either  to  their  own  husbands,  or  to  the  clergy 
in  the  parish  where  they  live.  I  know  there 
is  a  great  outcry  about  the  dearth  of  curates 
now-a-days.  I  know  there  are  great  tracts  in 
and  about  cities  which  are  crying  out  for  more 
workers,  where  poor  vicars  and  curates  are 
left  to  labour  and  conduct  services,  etc., 
almost  single-handed.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  gone  straight  to  the  help  of  the  masses 
by  using  the  energies  of  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  giving  them  also  a  status  and 
responsibility  as  "officers"  of  his  Army  equally 
with  men,  thereby  doubling  the  amount  of 
labour  accomplished,  I  should  think. 

Why  cannot  the  Church  of  England  use 
the  energy  of  some  of  its  women,  and  make 
them  curates,  at  anv  rate  to  the  women  in 
a  few  of  these  vast  struggling  parishes  of 
some  thousands  of  souls?  There  it  is  lying 
wasted,  I  am  sure,  for  lack  of  the  Church's 
approval  and  encouragement.       I  think  it  is 
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the  Bishop  of  London  who  is  said  to  have 
frankly  declared  he  was  "tired  of  seeing  the 
bonnet  in  church,"  yet  wherever  he  goes  the 
bonnets  continue  to  congregate,  I  am  told — 
the  educated  bonnet,  be  it  understood.  Why 
doesn't  he  turn  some  of  these  satellite  bonnets 
into  ministering  bonnets  to  attract  the 
bonnets  of  the  vast  mass  of  poor  women  who 
care  naught  for  bishop  or  priest  ?  Think  how 
the  baptisms  would  be  doubled.  The  lady 
who  knew  how  to  hold  the  baby,  could 
advise  as  to  its  ailments,  and  even  stopped 
to  help  bath  it,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  mother  to  let  her  baptise  it 
also. 

What  a  vista  of  usefulness  would  open  out 
to  the  educated  girl  who  feels  an  earnest  call 
to  ministry  for  God  ;  I  have  often  told  you  of 
the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of 
Women,  and  what  a  difficulty  it  has  in  finding 
work  for  educated  women.  Curates  are 
urgently  needed ;  the  Bureau  could  supply 
women  curates  I  am  sure,  if  there  was  any  call 
for  them.  (Only  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
work,  of  course,  and  who  have  been  carefully 
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trained  at  a  theological  college,  and  passed 
their  tests,  would  be  recommended,  bten 
entendu).  Result?  A  doubling  of  the 
energy  and  efforts  of  religious  life  in  this 
country. 

Here    is  some  material   that  I  know  of — 
ready  to  hand. 

A.  is  daughter  of  wealthy  parents.  Has 
shunned  society,  and  devoted  herself  to 
parochial  work  all  her  life.  No  stipend 
required. 

B.  is  already  unpaid  "curate"  to  Vicar 
of  — .  Large  parish.  Requires  adequate 
recognition  and  remuneration. 

C.  goes  to  every  church  there  is  in  her 
locality,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Has  secret  yearnings  to  be  allowed 
to  live  "inside,"  instead  of  just  outside  the 
church. 

D.  is  a  "Sister,"  and  already  wears  a 
sort  of  "cassock,"  with  rope  round  it.  Is 
anxious  for  the  revival  of  Abbesses. 

E.  is  Head  of  a  Settlement.  Knows 
every  nook  and  corner  of  slum  parish.  Has 
inaugurated    Clubs,     meetings,    etc.,    for 
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years.      Could    take    overworked    Vicar's 

place  at  once. 

F.  7nust  earn   her  own     living.     Doesn't 

know    what    profession    to    adopt.       Has 

decided  preference  for  the  Church  as  her 

father    is  a  clergyman.       Financial   help 

required. 
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XXXVII 

April,  1909. 

You  say  you  want  to  introduce  me  to  a  very 
clever  and  charming  woman,  Mrs.  S.,  and 
you  want  me  to  have  a  talk  with  her  about  all 
these  things.  You  think,  perhaps,  I  might 
help  her  in  her  work.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  little  note.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  S. 

That  spirit  that  accompanied  my  letter 
some  little  time  ago  has  not  returned  to  me 
yet !  I  had  a  vision  of  you  commanding  it  to 
be  bottled  up,  and  labelled  "poison."  I  pray 
you  deal  gently  with  it,  dear  Mentor ;  uncork 
it  sometimes  and  let  it  roam,  or  it  will  be 
stifled  and  die!  Do  not  let  your  friend,  Mr. 
B.,  see  it;  and  oh,  do  not  return  it  to  me 
broken,  and  you  can  do  that  so  easily  if  you 
don't  understand  it.  I  miss  my  spirit,  why 
does  it  remain  in  your  keeping.'*     Take  care 
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of  it — it  seems  a  dull  world  to  me  sometimes 
— without  it.  I  know  it  was  rather  a  naughty, 
happy  little  spirit,  but  you  might  have  told  me 
what  you  did  with  it  when  it  dropped  out  of 
my  letter  into  your  hands! 
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XXXVIII 


May,   1909. 


Mrs.  S.  is  very  charming,  and  we  had  a 
long  talk,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
work  on  hand  in  which  I  can  help  her,  which 
is  disappointing,  as  you  raised  my  hopes  in 
that  dijection.  It  occurs  to  me  to  ask,  can't  yon 
take  a  gun,  please,  where  you  sit,  and  shoot 
me  for  awhile  straight  into  "Kingdom  come  ?" 
There  may  be  something  nice  and  definite  to 
do  on  another  planet,  or  at  least  someone  may 
be  wanting  me.  If  there  was  unrest  in  my 
mind  before,  you  have  made  it  ten  times 
stronger,  and  it  would  be  a  Christian  act  to 
queil  it !  It  seems  as  if  women  were  meant  to 
eat  their  hearts  out  here,  and  be  "Hke  cabs  at 
crawl  waiting  for  what  may  turn  up"  (as  H. 
G.  Wells  so  aptly  puts  it).  There !  I  can- 
not help  feeling  naughty.  You  should  not 
unsettle  me  so. 
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XXXIX 

I  am  staying  with  a  friend,  who  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  varied  life,  is  practically  an 
agnostic.  We  have  interesting  discussions, 
but  when  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  had  these 
sort  of  discussions  with  the  clergy,  she  said, 
"Dear  me,  no!  The  clergy  can't  answer 
things,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  and  they  mustn't  let  out  they  don't 
know!"  Well,  this  seems  rather  a  curious 
state  of  things  when  one  remembers  that  the 
clergy  are  supposed  to  be  earning  their  living, 
by  looking  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  people, 
and  when  everyone  thinks  it  quite  natural  to 
consult  a  doctor  on  health,  a  lawyer  on  points 
of  law,  a  stock-broker  on  stocks  and  shares, 
etc. 

I  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  do.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  Church  of 
England  Bureau  for  advice  and  help  (rather 
the   same  sort  of  thing  as  the   Anti-Suicide 
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Bureau  "General"  Booth  started  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  is  making  such  a  success  of 
apparently),  state  what  I  want,  and  bring 
back  a  real  luminary  for  my  friend,  just  as  I 
would  go  for  a  doctor  if  she  was  out  of  sorts 
physically.  But  no  such  Bureau  exists,  and 
I  think  there  must  be  many  people — educated 
as  well  as  poor — who  are  what  I  call  starved 
of  help,  as  I  was  in  the  country,  till  you  placed 
yourself  in  a  truly  engaging  manner  at  my 
service,  and  became  my — what  shall  I 
call  you — my  "doctor  of  divinity,"  didn't  you? 
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XL 


August,  1909. 


Your  "alien  sister"  is  coming  to  your  party 
on  — ,  but — it  seems  only  fair  to  warn  you — 
with  felonious  intent,  i.e.,  she  means  to 
extract  certain  unconsidered  trifles  from 
among  your  treasures.  Item,  a  thumb-screw 
of  unique  pattern,  which,  on  my  word  of 
honour,  has  been  frightening  her  (unduly 
perhaps)  for  many  months,  and  which  she 
feels  sure  must — by  all  the  canons  known  and 
unknown  of  ecclesiastical  lore — be  stored  up 
against  her,  ready  to  leap  out  of  its  hiding 
place  at  your  bidding  at  any  moment!  She 
wants  to  steal  into  the  blue  room  to  have  a 
look  for  that     .... 

Then  she  wants  to  visit  the  dungeons  and 
release  an  imprisoned  spirit,  which  she  feels 
sure  is  made  of  no  injurious  ingredients,  and 
which  she  believes  does  not  ever  intend  to 
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die,  however  much  it  is  crushed  and  stifled,  or 
forgotten ! 

Finally,  she  wants  to  walk  round  just  that 
bit  of  enclosed  garden  she  walked  around 
with  you — (she  has  not  set  eyes  on  it  since, 
you  know),  and  there — when  no  one  is  look- 
ing— she  means  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  a 
few  remembrances  of  an  ancient,  an  insidious ! 
(oh  yes,  of  course,  most  insidious)  but  an 
unfinished  argument. 

As  it  is  a  prosaic  world,  I  repeat,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  warn  you,  in  case  you  ought  to 
have  ready  an  "Interdict,"  or  something  awful 
like  that,  for  though  I  know  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  be  really  angry,  I  fear  you  might 
quite  possibly  suffer  serious  loss  from  the 
abduction  of  these  treasures.  So,  fiat  jusiitia. 
Heigh-ho ! 
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XLI 

Nothing  prevented  me  from  coming  to  the 
party !  I  almost  wish  it  had.  Everything 
was  so  changed,  I  didn't  know  the  place. 
Why  didn't  you  write  and  say,  "Don't  come 
to  the  party,  little  sister,  it  will  only  hurt  you 
if  you  do." 

I  wonder  you  had  time  to  spare  any  words 
to  your  alien  sister;  you  were  kept  so  busy 
looking  after  everybody.  She  never  found 
the  garden  of  her  dreams,  so  she  picked  up 
nothing  at  your  party  after  all.  .  .  .  She 
could  find  nothing,  not  even  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  of  long  ago,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
direct  her. 

4^  .Af.  .n-  M,  M,  .u. 

v^  ^  ^  -Tf  -Tf  ^ 

I  am  glad  you  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Co-Education.  It  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  but  why  should  poor  unfortunate 
people  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  "live  happily 
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ever  after"  in  matrimony,  when  the  whole  idea 
of  their  education  has  been  to  bring  them  up 
as  strangers  to  one  another,  and — as  often 
as  not — to  give  them  false  ideas  of  one 
another?  In  a  way,  it's  a  marvel  people  get 
on  so  well  as  they  do,  is  it  not? 
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XLII 

I  Pray  Your  Definite  Help,  Sir! 

"This  above  all  to  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  cans't  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Nov.,  1909. 

You  have  asked  me  so  often  if  there  is  any 
definite  way  in  which  you  can  help  me,  and 
when  a  man  who  leads  a  very  busy  life  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  says  that  again  and  again  to  a 
young  woman  who  lives  miles  away  in  the 
country,  and  who  has  come  to  regard  his 
letters  as  a  very  precious  thing  Hfe  has 
given  her,  surely  she  must  believe  him?  Yet, 
I  thought,  indeed,  I  had  from  time  to  time 
touched  upon  so  many  ways  in  which  you,  as  a 
man — and  a  man  with  your  influence,  too — 
could  help  me,  not  to  mention  what  you  have 
already  done,  by  just  being  the  man  of  all 
others   I  feel  I  can  trust.       But  though  you 
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have  lured  me  as  with  a  magnet,  to  unfold 
myself  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  man 
with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  contact, 
it  seems  as  if  you  will  not  be  content  till  you 
have  dragged  out  of  me,  myself,  my  whole 
self,  and  therewith — nothing  but  the  truth? 
I  wonder. 

Well,  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long 
time  about  this,  and  there  is  a  definite  way 
you  can  help  me — and  others — (you  said  you 
wanted  me  to  care  for  the  lot  of  other  women, 
didn't  you,  so  coiite  que  coute  I  must  say 
what  I  think),  and  that  is,  by  preaching  a 
sermon  on  that  annoying  old  subject  (so 
important  though  to  men  as  well  as  to  women), 
which  I  have  so  often  begged  you  to  look  into, 
of  the  Church's  teaching  in  regard  to  women.  I 
hoped  last  year,  when  the  subjects  of 
"Prayer-Book  Adaptation"  and  "Marriage 
Problems"  actually  came  up  for  discussion  at 
the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  you  would  take 
the  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  saying  something 
on  the  subject,  but  as  far  as  I  know  you  did 
not  do  so,  for  surely  if  you  had,  in  remem- 
brance  of  your  promise   to  me,  you  would 
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have  told  me — not  out  of  chivalry,  but  simply 
because  noblesse  oblige.    I  know  you  would. 

So  now  I  ask  you  very  earnestly  by  all  the 
affection,  and  respect  and  trust  you  have 
stirred  up  in  my  heart  for  you,  by  all  the 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  others  vou  have  created 
in  my  mind,  to  help  me  in  this  definite  way  by 
preaching  this  sermon. 

//  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Hebrews 
borrowed  their  "Creation"  legends,  and 
even  their  Serpent  myth  from  other  sources, 
legends,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  have 
been  universally  believed  to  have  been 
directly  dictated  as  actual  fact  by  the 
Almighty  Himself  to  His  "chosen"  people, 
may  not  the  clergy  help  people  at  all  by 
touching  on  these  matters  in  the  pulpit? 
Many  people  wonder  why  they  do  not,  or 
cannot,  I  know,  but  ten  to  one  they  don't  say 
anything.  Probably  they  just  drift  away 
insensibly  from  the  Church. 

"As  it  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Holy 
Scripture,"  says  the  Church  by  the  mouth  of 
her  clergy,  when  they  teach  woman  her  duty 
at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  her  life. 
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If  it  is  incorrect  that  "Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve,"  etc.,  and  that  poor 
unfortunate  woman  is  responsible  for  the  sin 
and  evil  in  the  world,  or  for  bringing  God's 
curses  on  mankind,  then  St.  Paul's  deductions 
from  that  statement  of  his  cease  to  have 
weight.  The  terrible  burden  of  guilt  falls 
from  our  shoulders!  Why  should  not  the 
joyful  news  be  proclaimed  from  every  pulpit 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  the  land  ? 

Professor  Burkitt,  at  the  Church  Congress 
last  year  (as  reported  in  the  "Times"),  said  in 
regard  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that  "even  if 
they  were  genuine,  could  we  accept  to-day  the 
views  they  championed  about  the  origin  of 
evil  and  the  primitive  Fall  of  man?  Could 
we  accept,  as  it  stood,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
sin  and  death,  a  doctrine  so  closely  bound  up 
with  a  belief  in  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  for- 
bidden fruit?  It  was  no  use  shirking  the 
plain  fact :  we  knew  we  could  do  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

My  dear  "Doctor  of  Divinity,"  I  plead  with 
you  that  our  divinity  does  need  a  little 
doctoring,  does  it  not?     Mine  does,  I  know. 
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This  letter  began  to  write  itself  to  you  in 
my  mind  in  Church  on  Sunday,  September 
5th,  when  I  was  commanded  by  St.  Paul  to 
be  "silent  in  Church."  I  reflected  guiltily 
that  I  had  often  sung  solos  in  the  anthems  on 
festivals,  and  I  had  just  been  raising  my  voice 
in  no  uncertain  manner  to  help  our  (as  usual) 
under-manned  choir !  I  was  further  told  that 
if  I  wanted  to  learn  anything,  I  must  ask  my 
husband  at  home.  I  was  yearning,  positively 
yearning  to  ask  my  husband  all  sorts  of  things 
(e.g.  "Dis  done,  cher,  ai-je  beau  faire  de  t'en 
parler".^),  and  I  should  have  been  so 
interested  in  what  he  said,  but — but — I  do 
not  keep  that  commodity  at  home.  Also  the 
reflection  was  forced  upon  me  that  if  he  had 
belonged  to  the  (not  unusual)  type  of  golfing, 
fishing,  billiard-playing-all-Sunday  husband, 
his  answer  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
polite  form  of  "Don't  know,  and  don't  care, 
what  the — what  on  earth  do  you  ask  me  for?" 
Nor,  as  I  scanned  the  faces  of  the  two  heavy- 
Vv'ho  composed  the  men  of  the  congregation, 
who  composed  the  men  of  the  congregation, 
and   then  the  faces   of  the  women,  could   I 
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imagine  that  the  reading  out  of  these 
exhortations  was  not  something  Httle  short  of 
an  insuh  to  the  intelligence  of  the  latter, 
knowing  as  one  does  that  the  women  in  a 
village  have  usually  at  least  quite  as  much 
"larning"  and  intelligence  as  the  men ! 

I  must  "ask  my  husband  at  home."  In  St. 
Paul's  day  it  was,  of  course,  a  despicable  thing 
not  to  have  a  husband,  or  if  not  a  whole,  at 
least  a  half,  a  quarter  or  (to  go  back  to 
Solomon's  time)  even  a  thousandth  part  of 
one.  It  was  also  almost  equally  despicable 
for  a  man  not  to  have  a  wife  or  wives  amongst 
his  other  chattels  (though  St.  Paul  and  the 
early  Christian  Church  were  beginning  to 
preach  another  idea). 

It  really  does  seem  the  time,  now  that 
women  are  struggling  so  earnestly,  in  ways 
good  and  bad,  for  some  sort  of  representation, 
and  when  so  many  people  would  gladly 
consign  them  to  a  lethal  chamber — for  l-he 
Church  to  speak  out  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  either  give  them  a  powerful  set-back 
(with  the  full  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul   behind  it,  such   a  task  might  be   con- 
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sidered  easy),  or — to  direct  and  help  them 
forward  in  a  wonderful  way. 

You  are  powerless  to  alter  anything?  you 
said  to  me  once.  Yes,  but  not  so  powerless 
as  we  who  are  unrepresented  in  Church  and 
State.  (You  would  scarcely  tell  me  that  it 
was  any  use  to  appeal  on  this  purely  "Church" 
question  to  my  uncle  and  cousins,  who  are 
Members  of  Parliament,  would  you.-")  You 
are  not  powerless  to  set  people  thinking  by 
your  sermon,  and  thinking  about  a  thing  is 
half-way  towards  progress  and  the  reform  of 
public  opinion,  is  it  not.^ 

This  letter  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  thought, 
and  has  worried  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  asked  you  to  do  an  unreasonable 
thmg,  so  please,  please  do  not  take  the  heart 
and  crush  the  spirit  out  of  me  by  ignoring  it 
altogether,  as  if  it  was  worthless. 

"That  eternal  woman-question,"  people 
exclaim  impatiently.  I  wonder  if  there  will 
ever  be  a  7?2«;2-question  ?  (I  suppose  there 
is  one  already,  and  always  has  been  one  in 
most  women's  lives,  though  women  do  not 
exclaim  impatiently  against  it?) 
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At  any  rate,  the  business  of  life  to  yov,  is 
always  so  very  much  to  or  for,  or  by,  with  and 
from  men,  that  the  needs  and  life  of  women 
must  necessarily  take  a  very  back  seat  in  your 
life,  I  fear.  I  can't  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise. So  I  ask  you  now  and  again  to  cast  an 
eye — and  that  not  too  stern  a  one — on  that 
distant,  unimportant,  uncomfortably  crowded 
back  seat! 
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XLIII 

Nov.,  1909. 

I   do   not  quite   understand.     Mrs.  S 

has  written  to  me  by  way  of  answering  my 
letter  to  you.  What  has  happened?  Are  you 
going  to  kill  our  strange  little  friendship  at 
last?  ....  You  will  tell  me,  will  you 
not?  The  suspense  is  worrying  me  dread- 
fully, if  you  only  knew.  ...  I  must  do 
something.  I  must  go  away  from  here.  .  . 
.  .  I  shall  try  and  work  hard  at  the  Settle- 
ment— though  my  mother  declares  I  look  ill 
and  will  scarcely  let  me  go  back. 
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XLIV 

Silence     .     . 
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XLV 

Dec,  1909. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  S .     She  is  a  sweet 

woman,  and  sureh-  must  have  hated  the  task 
given  her  to  do.  She  held  me  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  me,  for  I  broke  down  completely  as 
she  spoke.  She  conveyed  to  me  gently  and 
tactfully  that  it  had  become  necessary  that 
you  should  crush  the  heart  out  of  me,  that 
you  could  not  do  it  yourself,  but  had  deputed 
her  to  do  it  for  you  as  kindly  as  such  things 
can  be  done.  "He  is  quite  a  kind  man,"  I 
heard  her  say,  as  if  in  a  dream,  "not  a  selfish 
one"  (had  I  ever  thought  so — did  I  need  to  be 
told  he  was  kind?)  .  .  .  "his  was  a 
lonely  life"  (why  tell  me  that?)  ...  he 
was  so  busy,  he  had  so  much  work  to  do  at  the 
present  moment  that  they  feared  a  nervous 
breakdown  for  him  ....  did  I  hate 
him?  (what  a  question!) 
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My  whole  letter — though  it  was  marked 
"private" — was  sent  to  her  to  read,  even 
though  it  appealed  to  him  to  do  something  she 
could  not  possibly  do  for  me  herself. 
Without  asking  me,  without  telling  me,  he 
had  sent  it.     .     .     . 
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XLVI 

Dec,  1909. 

If  only  you  had  told  me  what  you  had  done 
when  we  met  by  accident  at  that  concert  the 

other  night,  before  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  S . 

But  you  came  forward  with  your  most 
engaging  smile,  and  shook  hands  in  the 
heartiest  manner  possible,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  talked  about  your  party  and 

Mrs.  S ,  and  hoped  I  was  happy  at  the 

Settlement,  etc.,  etc. 

If  only  you  had  told  me  yourself.  But  you 
omitted  it. 
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XLVII 

If  you  give  me  the  keys  of  your  heart 
Then  I  will  walk,  then  I  will  talk  with  you. 
I  have  given  you  the  keys  of  my  heart. 

Dec,   1909. 

Is  that  how  it  went?  That's  how  it 
sounded  to  me.  The  words  of  the  well- 
known  song,  "The  Keys  of  Heaven,"  that  we 
heard  at  the  concert  the  other  night  have  rung 
in  my  ears  ever  since.  I  am  dazed.  I  had 
not  understood  before.  You  made  me  give 
you  the  keys  of  my  heart  long  ago — and — 
you  show  it  to  someone  else.  But  no.  You 
must  not  hurt  me  like  this — by  deputy — you 
must  do  it  yourself — I  always  said  you  must 
do  it  yourself — my  doctor's  orders  you  know 
— you  remember — he  must  tell  me  to  wear 
the  instrument  of  torture  for  the  rest  of  my 
life — then  I  will  be  brave — but  I  will  take 
orders  from  nobody  else — now  you  smile! 
You  remember? — 
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What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  written  to  you 
frankly  all  these  years,  and  you  have  hated 
me  for  it  ?  Come  then,  say  good-bye  to  me — 
Come.  Not  to  shake  hands,  but  to  strike  this 
hand  that  has  written  to  you,  that  has  offended 
you.  Extinguish  my  light  yourself — not  by 
deputy. 

Yes,  you  must  scold  me  yourself  and  say 
"good-bye."  And  I — I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  been  to  me  these  years. 

There  is  no  answer  to  this  letter — I  know 
you  have  no  time 
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XLVIII 

Xmas,  1909. 

You  write  back  the  same  day.  You  are  my 
dear  "doctor"  still !  You  ask  me  to  come  and 
see  you  for  a  few  minutes  at  your  house.  Ah 
no — no — I  cannot  do  that.  I  am  worn  out 
with  worrying  and  trying  to  conceal  from 
others  that  I  am  crying  my  eyes  out  about  it 
all.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  come.  It's 
only  a  weak  human  being  that  asked  you — 
to  scold  her.  Oh  what  would  you  have  to  say 
to  a  weak,  weak  human  being  like  this  in 
those  few  minutes  ? 

I  couldn't  bear  it — not  yet.  I  am  a  coward. 
I  dare  not  come,  I  dare  not. 
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XLIX 

July,  1910. 

I  must  see  you.  I  cannot  forgive  you 
about  that  letter  unless  I  see  you — unless  you 
talk  to  me  yourself  about  it — unless  you  give 
me  your  own  scolding  and  say  good-bye. 
Yes,  then  it  will  be  "good-bye." 

My  mind  will  not  unfret  itself  alone.    .    .    . 

I  must  have  it  out  with  you. 

And  then,  when  we  have  said  "good-bye" 
we  must  be  strangers,  "aliens"  in  very  truth 
from  henceforth,  I  know. 
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"Perhaps  the  most  perfect  feminine  mind  habitu- 
ally aims  at  nothing  higher  than  exemption  from 
blame." 

[Essay  on  "Taste,"'  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
Sister,  1751). 

February,  191 1. 

We  have  met.  Our  good-bye  is  over  now. 
You  came  forw^ard  to  shake  hands.  You 
were  surprised  I  could  not  do  so.  Had  you 
forgotten  I  meant  you  to  strike  the  hand  that 
had  done  all  the  mischief  these  five  years  and 
more ;  the  hand  that  you  had  once  held  so 
kindly  and  sympathetically  in  your  own,  even 
though  there  was  matter  of  dispute  between 
us  at  the  moment? 

You  seized  my  arm.  .  .  .  You  "had 
no  time  for  fooling,"  you  said. 

No,  no,  doctor.  I  am  not  fooling.  It  is 
the  last  time,  the  very  last  time  I  shall  ever 
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see  you.  You  can  never  compel  me  to  put 
my  hand  in  yours     .     .     .     can  you  ? 

I  have  a  hundred  thousand 

faults  I  know.  But  you — have  you  nothing 
to  say? 

Then,  as  we  stood  quietly  facing  one 
another,  "There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of," 
you  said. 

No,  "there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of" — 
I  tell  God  so  a  thousand  times  through  my 
tears. 

You  were  quite,  quite  right. 
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